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INTRODUCTION 

This  collection  of  short  stories  is  yet 
another  example  of  the  way  in  which 
brothers  collaborate  successfully  in  French 
literature. 

Max  and  Alex  Fischer  have  always 
worked  together,  and  their  style  has  never 
varied.  When  they  left  the  Lycee  Condor- 
cet — Max  is  one  year  older  than  Alex — 
they  began  their  brilliant  career  by  contri- 
buting light,  amusing  articles  to  various 
papers,  and  writing  several  one-act  plays 
which  were  produced  at  the  Theatre  des 
Mathurins.  They  have  written  several 
longer  plays,  all  successful,  and  three  or 
four  novels,  but  it  is  as  the  authors  of 
amusing  short  stories,  the  typical  conte  gat, 
that  they  are  best  known.  Parisian  to  the 
last  degree,  they  write  with  an  infectious 
sense  of  humour,  not  untinged  with  irony, 
that  carries  the  smiling,  if  sometimes 
shocked  reader  breathlessly  along.  They 
represent  the  champagne  of  French  litera- 
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ture,  and  are  among  the  most  popular 
writers  of  the  day.  They  also  occupy  a 
pleasant  position  among  the  "  best  sellers." 
It  goes  without  saying  that  their  work 
loses  much  in  translation.  The  sparkle  of 
its  vagaries  could  never  be  caught  in  our 
more  solid  language,  and,  even  if  it  could, 
we  should  still  be  aware  of  the  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  French  sense  of  humour 
and  our  own. 

A.E.M. 


ESTELLE 

Being   Extracts   from    the  Diary    of  Paul 

Feldspath,    Wholesale    and    Retail    Leather 

Merchant 

September  Francs 

10  A  cap  for  my  little  Riri         . .       2 .  95 

11  Material  for  my  wife's  winter 

dress  . .         . .         . .         ..32.50 

12  Umbrella,  mixture  of  silk  and 

cotton,  for  my  Mother-in-law     12 .  00 

13  Month's  wages  for  the  general 

servant  . .  . .         . .     25 . 00 

14  Sunday  shave  (tip  included)  . .       o .  40 

15  Tube   to   the   Jardin   d'Accli- 

matation  with  my  wife,  Riri 

and  Mother-in-law  . .         . .       i .  00 

15     Entrance  to  the  Jardin  d'Accli- 

matation       . .         . .         . .       2 .  00 

II 
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Francs 
15    Dinner  at  restaurant  with  my 

wife,  Riri  and  Mother-in-law    10 .  50 

15  Gave  my  wife  for  coming 
month's  housekeeping  ex- 
penses, as  usual      . .         . .  300 . 00 

29     Month's  salary  to  my  excellent 

cashier  Onesime      . .  . .   150 .  00 

29  Stamp  for  letter  sent  by  me  to 
Employment  Agency  asking 
for  lady-cashier  in  place  of 
Onesime,  who  leaves  to- 
morrow (a  woman  will  cost 
me  less)         . .         . .         . .       o .  10 

October 

4  A  new  pen-holder  for  Mademoi- 

selle E.  Denis,  the  lady- 
cashier  who  replaces  my 
good  Onesime  . .         . .       0. 20 

5  New  ink-pot  and  blotting-paper 

for  Mile  Estelle  Denis       . .       i .  80 

5    Shave  (although  it's  not  Sun- 
day), tip  included  ..       0.45 
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Francs 
6    Muslin  lamp-shade  for  the  elec- 
tric light  on  Mile   Estelle's 
desk   . .         . .         . .         . .       4.00 

6  Shave,    dressing    and    curling 

moustache     . .         . .         . .       o .  65 

7  A  footstool  for  Mile  Estelle's 

feet  (that  damned  ofhce- 
stool  is  really  too  high  for  a 
lady) 2 .  80 

7  A  bouquet  of  violets  to  put  in 
a  vase  on  the  desk  (customers 
like  to  see  the  place  looking 
nice)  . .         . .         . .       3 .  00 

7    Shave,  moustache,  and  violet 

friction  . .         . .         . .       j .  15 

7    A  new  tie         . .         . .         /.       3.50 

12     Mauve    underclothing,    to    be 

delivered  to-morrow  . .       5 .  50 

12    A  fancy  waistcoat      ..         ..       3.95 

12    A  pair  of  braces  in  sky-blue 

Surah  silk     . .         . .         . .       2 .  95 
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Francs 
12    A  bottle  of  violet  essence  for 

my  moustache         . .         . .       3 .  75 

12    Barber,  month  paid  in  advance 

for  daily  shave  and  tongs       15.00 

12  Pralines  for  Mile  Estelle         ..       3.00 

13  Month's  wages  for  general  ser- 

vant . .         . .         . .         . .     25 . 00 

13    Bath 0.95 

13  Telegram  signed  with  name  of 
my  friend  Jumot,  saying  he's 
ill  in  bed,  asking  me  to  go  to 
him  before  dinner  and  be 
prepared  to  spend  evening 
with  him      . .         . .         . .       0 .  80 

13    Dinner  (in  private  room)  with 

Estelle  32.50 

13    Taxi  to  take  her  home  . .       4 .  70 

13  Cab  (night  tariff)  to  take  me 

home  . .         . .         . .       2 .  40 

14  Given  to  my  wife,  Mother-in- 

law  and  Riri  so  that  they 
need  not  stay  at  home  all 
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Francs 
Sunday  but  can  go  for  a  walk 

in  the  Bois — return  bus  fares 

Muette-Taitbout      . .  . .       o .  90 

14    Lunch   for  two,  which  I  had 

taken  up  to  Estelle's  rooms     18.25 

14  Two  orchestra  stalls  for  mat- 
inee at  the  Vaudeville       . .     20 .  00 

14    To   a  beggar  on   leaving   the 

theatre  ..         ..         ..       0.50 

14    Dinner  for  two  taken  up  to 

Estelle's  rooms      . .         . .       25 .  00 

14  Cab  (night  tariff)  to  take  me 

home  . .         . .         . .       2 .  40 

15  To    my    wife — household    ex- 

penses for  the  coming  month  220 .  00 

15     Three  months'  salary  paid  in 

advance  to  Estelle  . .  300 .  00 

15  An  umbrella  for  my  Mother- 
in-law,  who  has  again  lost 
hers  . .         . .         . .       6 .  75 
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Francs 


November 
10    A  little  gold  medal  for  Estelle, 
on   which   I   had   engraved 
"  From  Me  to  You  "         . .   160.00 

10    One  dozen  fine  handkerchiefs 

for  my  Estelle        . .         . .  270 .  00 

12  For  my  darling  Estelle  :  six 
boxes  of  face  powder,  white  ; 
and  six  boxes  face  powder, 
Rachel  . .         . .         . .     64 .  00 

12  For  my  darling  Estelle :  12 
dozen  sticks  of  rouge  in  a 
red  case        . .         . .         . .     72 . 00 

12  Last  month's  wages  for  the 
general  servant,  whose  notice 
expires  to-morrow  (my  wife 
just  sits  and  twiddles  her 
thumbs  from  morning  till 
night :  in  the  future  she 
shall  do  the  housework)     . .     25 .  00 

12  First  month's  wages  for  a  ser- 
vant for  my  beloved  Estelle    35.00 
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13  For   a   cousin   of   my   Estelle  Francs 

(whom  she  presented  to  me 
the  other  evening  when  I 
dropped  in  unexpectedly, 
and  who  is,  it  seems,  out  of 
work  at  present,  poor  lad) 
given  to  my  Estelle  ..   100.00 

14  Dress  of  apricot  velvet  for  my 

very  own  Estelle     . .  . .   350 .  00 

14  For    the    cousin    of    my    own 

Estelle,  who,  poor  lad,  is  still 

out  of  work  . .         . .   100 .  00 

15  A  hat  of  apricot  velvet  for  my 

own  Estelle  . .         . .         . .     90 .  00 

15     For    Ernest     (cousin    of    my 

Estelle),  still  out  of  work  . .   100.00 

15     To  my  wife  for  the  month's 

household  expenses  . .   120 .  00 

15  A  cotton  umbrella  for  my 
Mother-in-law,  who  has  again 
lost  hers — the  old  fool        . .       2 .  00 

25    To  find  out  the   truth  of   an 
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Francs 


anonymous  denunciation  (re- 
ceived yesterday)  by  having 
Estelle  followed,  paid  to  the 
Agents,  Durty  &  Sligh      .  .     20.00 

December 

3  Stamp  for  a  letter  sent  by  me 

to  the  Employment  Agency 
asking  them  to  get  me  a 
cashier  in  place  of  Mile  E. 
Denis,  whom  I  discharged 
yesterday      . .         . .  . .       o .  10 

4  A  silk  dress  for  my  wife         . .   180.00 

4  A  Bird  of  Paradise  plume  for 
my  wife  :  she  has  wanted 
one  ever  since  we  were 
married         ..         ..         ..   130.00 

4    Two  new  suits  for  my  dear 

little  Riri      . .         . .         . .   125 .  00 

4    A  rocking-horse  for  Riri        . .     44 .  50 

4    A  pair  of  carpet  slippers  for 

myself         . .  . .         . .       3 .  50 
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Francs 
An  umbrella,  pure  silk,  with 

gold  handle,  for  that  most 

excellent    Mother-in-law    of 

mine,  as  she  has  once  again 

lost  hers       . .         . .         . .     45 .  50 


THE  DURANDS 

Jehan  Fardot  was  a  man  of  letters.  His 
hall  portress,  his  hairdresser,  his  tobacco 
merchant,  his  newsagent,  all  knew  that  he 
"  wrote."  Even  his  tailor,  although  Far- 
dot  had  never  revealed  it  to  him,  had  at 
last  become  aware  of  the  fact. 

Jehan  Fardot  desired  to  reach  the  heart 
of  a  greater  public  ;  to  give  a  lecture. 
His  choice  of  a  theme  was  ingenious ; 
it  was  entitled :  "  Ancient  Greece,  her 
influence  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
to-day." 

Fardot  came  to  see  me  and  explained 
the  situation. 

"  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  service.  I  have 
taken  a  small  hall  where  I  shall  give  my 
lecture  five  times  in  two  weeks.  You 
possess  a  dress  suit ;  you  shall  preside  at 
the  box  office,  and  we  will  share  the 
profits." 

I  consented. 

21 
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I  must  admit  that  my  good  friend's  first 
lecture  was  quite  a  success.  The  hall  was 
filled.  Fardot  and  I  had  spent  some  days 
copying  out  the  addresses  from  our  visiting 
lists  on  to  big  envelopes,  inside  which  we 
had  inserted  the  invitation  cards  for  the 
lecture.  When  it  was  all  over,  Jehan  came 
up  to  me  and  remarked,  rather  fatuously  : 

"  It  went  off  quite  well,  after  all.  It's 
amazing  how  quickly  one  gets  noticed,  and 
how  soon  one  knows  all  the  right  people  in 
Paris.  I  had  an  audience  of  quite  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  didn't  I  ?  And  in  all 
that  crowd  I  don't  think  I  saw  a  single 
strange  face  "... 

The  second  lecture  was  not  quite  so 
successful.  To  add  to  the  number  of  the 
audience,  I  went  into  the  stalls  myself. 
There  were  eight  of  us  all  told.  I  had  skil- 
fully placed  one  in  each  box,  and  I  was  in 
front ;  so  there  were  people  everywhere, 
which  imparted  a  pleasant  atmosphere  of 
intimacy. 

I  went  out  of  my  way,  at  the  close,  to 
thank  one  old  gentleman  who  had  actually 
paid  for  his  seat. 

For  all  that,  Jehan  Fardot  announced 
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that  he  would  not  repeat  his  lecture  a  third 
time  under  those  conditions. 

That  evening  we  went  carefully  once 
more  over  our  visiting  lists.  After  three 
hours'  search,  we  added  two  friends  to 
whom  we  had  omitted  to  send  invitations. 
But  even  if  we  were  to  send  ten  tickets  to 
each  of  them,  that  would  only  mean  twenty 
seats  occupied.  Then  Fardot  recollected 
that  one  of  the  two  friends  was  dead  and 
the  other  had  been  sent  to  prison  last 
month  for  a  term  of  years. 

But  an  audience  had  to  be  found  some- 
how, and  I  suggested  asking  all  the  magis- 
trates of  Paris.  Fardot  objected  that  he 
might  just  as  well  give  his  lecture  right 
away  at  the  Palais  de  Justice  :  furthermore, 
all  the  magistrates  knew  one  another  and 
the  effect  might  be  disastrous. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  jumped  up,  seized  his 
hat,  and  ran  out.  A  few  minutes  later  he 
came  in  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  en- 
velopes and  a  Post  Office  Directory,  and 
said  : 

"  Take  your  pen  .  .  ." 

He  turned  the  leaves  of  the  big  volume, 
and  began  dictating  : 
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"  M.  Durand,  27  Rue  des  Francs- 
Bourgeois  .  .  .  M.  Durand,  43  Rue  de 
Maubeuge  .  .  .  M.  Durand,  15  Rue  de 
Bellefond  .  .  .  M.  Durand,  9  Avenue 
Philippe-le-Boucher,  Neuilly  ..." 

"  What  are  you  after  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Never  mind  ;  go  ahead.  M.  Durand, 
10  Rue  Lepic  :    M.  Durand  ..." 

"  But  you're  inviting  all  the  Durands 
in  the  Directory  !  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  fellow  :  and  there  are 
three  hundred  and  eighty  of  them.  .  .  . 
The  deuce  is  in  it  if  we  can't  fill  our  hall 
that  way." 

Two  days  later,  at  half-past  three,  I 
was  seated  at  the  Box  Office  and  all  the 
Durands  of  Paris  were  filing  past.  The 
astonishing  thing  was  that,  in  spite  of  the 
similarity  of  name,  the  owners  of  the  same 
were  not  in  the  least  like  one  another. 
There  were  short  Durands,  and  fat  Dur- 
ands, tall  Durands  and  lean  Durands, 
fair  Durands  and  dark  Durands.  And  to 
think  that  all  those  Durands  descended, 
maybe,  from  one  common  Durand ;  an- 
cestor !  It  set  me  thinking.  I  felt  a 
certain    admiration    for   the   original   and 
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primal  Durand.  And  still  they  came,  the 
Durands. 

Whenever  a  Durand  more  refined-looking 
than  the  rest  handed  in  his  ticket,  I  mur- 
mured— it  is  always  good  policy  to  cultivate 
people  of  good  social  position — in  deferen- 
tial tones  :  "  M.  Durand,  I  believe."  The 
Durand  concerned  would  raise  his  hat  and 
pass  on,  flattered,  thinking  :  "  I'm  sure 
I've  met  him  somewhere." 

Before  long  a  point  arose  which  we  had 
not  anticipated  and  which  was  a  trifle 
embarrassing.     A  gentleman  said  to  me  : 

"  I  am  by  myself,  but  my  friend  will  be 
here  in  a  moment.  Would  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  show  him  where  my  seat  is  ?  My 
name  is  Durand." 

He  passed  on  into  the  hall  leaving  me 
much  perplexed.  I  tried  to  fix  his  appear- 
ance in  my  memory  :  as  far  as  I  had 
noticed,  he  was  tall,  thin,  and  fair.  All 
I  had  to  do  was  to  ask  the  holder  of  the 
seat  next  to  his  what  the  gentleman  was 
like  with  whom  he  was  to  sit.  I  had  already 
all  but  completed  my  mental  definition  of 
the  Durand  who  was  awaiting  his  Durand 
friend,   when   another   gentleman   stepped 
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up  to  the  box  office  and  explained  most 
politely : 

"  I  am  by  myself,  but  my  friend  will  be 
here  in  a  moment.  Would  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  show  him  where  my  seat  is  ?  My 
name  is  Durand." 

Five  or  six  more  Durands  asked  if  I 
would  be  kind  enough,  their  name  was 
Durand,  etc.  I  gave  up  trying  to  remember 
what  they  looked  like.  Whenever  a  gentle- 
man came  up  and  said  "  I  am  M.  Durand's 
friend  :  I  believe  he  has  told  you  I  was 
coming  "...  I  just  answered  :  "  This 
way,  Monsieur  .  .  .  you  will  find  M.  Dur- 
and there,  close  to  the  entrance — er — I 
mean,  down  there,  near  the  boxes — on  the 
left  just  to  the  right  of  the  stalls." 

At  a  quarter  to  three,  just  as  Fardot 
was  due  to  appear  on  the  platform,  I  took 
a  look  at  the  hall.  It  was  packed,  packed 
ever3rwhere.  The  Durands  were  innumer- 
able even  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  Fardot 
at  the  sight  of  such  an  audience  regained 
that  self-confidence  which  he  had  evinced 
at  his  first  lecture.  He  appeared  thoroughly 
content.  I  could  see  that,  even  if  he  did 
not  know  every  member  of  the  audience 
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personally,  he  felt  a  certain  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  he  could  put  a  name  to  every 
face.  It  really  did  not  matter  that  the 
name  was  the  same  for  every  face. 

I  took  my  place  close  to  the  entry.  The 
lecture  began  as  well  as  could  be.  Fardot's 
opening  remarks  were  most  effective.  Sud- 
denly a  man  rushed  up.  "  That's  a  good 
sign,"  I  thought.  "  He's  afraid  of  missing 
the  first  part."  The  man  stopped  in  front 
of  me,  and  all  out  of  breath,  gasped  : 

"  Are  you  the  Box  Office  manager." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  M.  Durand  is 
sitting  ?     Quick,  it's  most  urgent." 

"  He  is  there." 

I  waved  my  hand — an  all-embracing 
wave — towards  the  auditorium. 

His  glance  swept  the  boxes,  stalls,  circles. 
He  began  making  signs  to  a  fat  gentleman 
in  the  front  row  of  the  stalls,  but  the  fat 
gentleman  was  absorbed  in  the  lecture  and 
did  not  see  him. 

"  Oh  !  but  it  doesn't  matter,"  I  said. 
"  Sit  down  there,  please,  that  seat  is  not 
taken.  ...  It  is  the  last  ..." 

The  man  paid  no  attention.    He  seemed 
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greatly  agitated.  Making  a  trumpet  of  his 
hands,  he  yelled  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  : 

*'  Durand !  Durand !  Your  house  is 
on  fire  !  " 

As  if  moved  by  a  spring,  the  whole  hall 
leapt  up,  and  the  fat  gentleman  leapt  up 
with  the  rest.  I  tried  to  restrain  them,  to 
keep  them  back  in  their  places,  but  in  less 
than  a  minute  the  hall  was  empty  :  stalls, 
circles,  boxes,  all  were  deserted. 

In  the  hall,  there  was  a  great  clamour  : 

"  Durand  !  .  .  .  This  way,  Durand  !  .  .  . 
Durand  !  .  .  .  Durand  .  .  .  Durand  !  .  .  ." 

Fardot  was  broken-hearted. 

"  Why  in  the  name  of  Heaven,"  he  said 
sadly,  "  did  we  not  ask  the  Duponts 
instead !  " 


MY  LETTERS  TO  ZONZON 

I 

On  Monday,  the  20th  of  June  last,  between 
half-past  seven  and  half -past  nine  at  night, 
I  assured  Zonzon  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  times  that  I  loved  her.  I  swore  that 
I  adored  her  three  hundred  and  ten  times. 

When  the  door  closed  behind  her  it 
seemed  to  me,  however,  that  at  this  first 
rendezvous  of  ours  I  had  declared  my  love 
with  a  certain  lack  of  emphasis. 

I  could  write  to  her  home,  she  had  said, 
without  fear  of  detection.  Very  obligingly, 
the  concierge  of  the  fiat  she  shared  with 
her  parents  would  give  her,  into  her  own 
hands,  all  letters.  Without  wasting  time 
I  sat  down  at  my  desk.  I  opened  my  ink- 
pot. I  let  my  pen  roam  smoothly  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  a  large  sheet  of  note- 
paper. 

"  Since  you  left,  angel  mine,  I  have  not 
29 
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had  a  minute's  happiness.  I  cannot  bear 
existence  without  you.  Life  is  a  vast  and 
dreary  waste,  and  until  I  see  you  again, 
beloved,  and  hold  you  once  more  in  my 
arms,  minutes  will  take  about  as  long  to 
go  by  as  hours  .  .  .  etc.,  etc. 

"  To  think  you  have  taken  with  you, 
away  from  me,  the  splendour  of  your  fair 
hair,  sweetest  girl  in  the  world,  the  deep 
blue  of  your  eyes,  queen  of  my  life,  and  the 
rose  red  of  your  lips,  most  wonderful  of 
beings  and  .  .  .  etc,  etc. 

"  I  have  not  known  what  life  meant 
until  to-day.  How  can  I  live  without  you 
held  close  to  my  heart  ?  I  had  you  a  few 
minutes  ago — so  close,  so  near — and  yet 
so  far — my  baby-doll   .    .    .   etc.,  etc. 

"  Would  that  to-morrow  had  dawned 
.   .   .   etc.,  etc. 

"  Raise  your  lips  to  mine,  dear  little 
girl,  and  let  them  stay  there  with  mine  for 
all  eternity. 

"  Ever  your  own, 
"  Your  very  own, 

"  Onesime." 

Zonzon    was    a    mannequin    at    Oscar 
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Soeur's.  It  was  arranged  that  she  should 
meet  me  every  evening  when  she  left 
her  Rue  de  la  Paix  dressmaker.  Next  day, 
at  half -past  seven,  I  heard  her  in  the  outer 
office  : 

"  What  a  too  wonderful  letter  you  sent 
me  to-day,  my  Nesime.  .  .  .  And  how  I 
loved  reading  it.  .  .  .  Now,  if  you  want 
to  be  a  darling  you'll  promise  to  write  to 
me  every  single  day.  .  .  .  Promise,  dear 
Monsieur  that  I  love,  promise  quick." 


II 


It  is  comparatively  easy  to  write  a  first 
love-letter. 

"Sweetest  of  girls",  "My  baby  doll", 
"  Angel",  "  My  Queen",  "  My  dear  little 
girl",  "Adored  above  all  others",  "My 
very  dearest",  "  Darling  "  .  .  .  One  has 
at  one's  disposition  the  whole  vocabulary 
of  the  dictionary  of  Love. 

But  the  vocabulary  of  this  language  is, 
alas,  restricted.  After  writing  seven  letters 
to  the  same  woman,  work  becomes  very 
involved.  One  begins  to  say  to  oneself  : 
"  Yes,  yes   .    .    .    but  yesterday,  and  the 
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day  before,  and  the  day  before  that,  did 
I  not  use  the  same  expressions  ?  " 

On  Monday,  the  20th  of  June,  after 
Zonzon  had  left,  I  had  sat  down  at  my 
desk  to  write  to  her  and  mused  thus  : 
"  Oh,  Joy.  I  can  prolong  my  tite-d-tite 
with  my  little  girl  with  my  pen  in  my  hand." 
.  .  .  On  Monday,  the  27th  of  June,  sitting 
down  at  my  desk  for  the  eighth  time  to 
write  to  her,  I  thought  :  "  Cristi  de  Cristi, 
I've  let  myself  in  for  it ;  this  is  a  cursed 
habit  that  I  have  fallen  into.    .    .    ." 

After  ten  minutes  of  laborious  effort, 
I  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  beyond 
twelve  words.  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying, 
"  Confound  it  ...  I  won't  write  to 
her  to-day,"  when  suddenly  I  had  an 
idea. 

Had  not  Zonzon  given  me,  at  our  rendez- 
vous of  a  few  minutes  ago,  a  little  parcel 
tied  up  with  pink  ribbon  ?  And  had  she 
not  said  to  me  :  "  These  are  your  letters, 
your  dear  letters  of  last  week,  my  beloved 
Nesime.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  keep  them 
in  the  house.  Father  might  see  them. 
Take  good  care  of  them  for  me,  please, 
dear.     One  day  I'll  ask  you  for  them." 
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.  .  .  I   rubbed  my  hands   together  with 
satisfaction.    I  said  to  myself  : 

"  Nesime,  my  boy,  if  you  keep  the  pro- 
mise you  made  to  Zonzon  to  write  to  her 
every  day,  it  will  mean,  allowing  at  least 
twenty-five  minutes  a  letter,  that  you  will 
have  to  devote  again  this  week  to  your 
amorous  correspondence  a  minimum  of 
two  hours  and  fifty  minutes.  .  .  .  You 
have  here  seven  letters  ready  written, 
your  *  dear  letters  of  last  week '  .  .  . 
It's  not  quite  the  thing,  but  why  should 
you  not  be  content  to  address,  this  week, 
seven  envelopes,  and  to  send  back  to 
Zonzon,  one  by  one,  these  seven  letters 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written 
to  her  ?  Would  she  ever  notice  any- 
thing? .  .  ." 

Ill 

Since  Monday,  the  27th  of  June,  Zonzon 
had  formed  the  habit  of  bringing  me 
regularly,  every  Monday,  a  little  parcel 
tied  up  with  pink  ribbon  :  "  Your  dear 
letters,  my  Nesime.  .  .  .  Papa  might  find 
them  .  .  .  keep  them  for  me.  .  .  .  I'll 
ask  you  for  them  some  day." 

c 
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For  my  part,  I  had  formed  the  habit, 
every  Monday,  as  soon  as  my  little  friend 
had  gone,  of  addressing  seven  envelopes, 
and  of  distributing  among  them  the  seven 
letters  of  the  week — not  neglecting,  first, 
to  restore  to  them  something  of  their 
pristine  freshness  by  rubbing  them  over 
conscientiously  with  some  crumbled  bread 
and  pressing  them  carefully  with  a  hot 
iron.  Yesterday,  Monday,  the  i8th  of 
July,  when  Zonzon  had  placed  in  my 
hands  her  weekly  deposit,  I  thought  she 
seemed  to  be  wearing  an  expression  of 
unwonted  gravity. 

"  Why  this  seriousness  all  of  a  sudden, 
my  Zonzon  ?  "  I  cried.  "  What  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause,  then  in  a  sad  voice 
she  murmured : 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  .  .  .  the  matter 
...  it  is  that  you  don't  love  me  any 
more.  .  .  ." 

I  protested  with  sincerity.  I  took  her 
in  my  arms.  I  kissed  her  forehead,  her 
eyes,  her  mouth. 

She  disengaged  herself  from  my  embrace. 

"  Yes  ,  .  .  precisely  .  ,  .  you  don't  love 
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me  ...  or  you  love  me  less.  .  .  .  I've 
noticed  it  for  some  time.  .  .  .  I've  only 
got  to  read  your  letters." 

"  My  letters  !  " 

"  Yes,  your  letters ;  I've  only  got  to 
read  your  letters.  Your  letters.  .  .  . 
They  used  to  be  so  tender,  coaxing,  full 
of  love,  passionate.  .  .  .  Now  .  .  .  now 
they    are    cold,    distant,    detached 

At  first  I  was  rather  taken  aback,  but 
I  soon  understood  that,  having  been  re-read 
five  times  by  Zonzon,  the  words  I  had  used 
in  the  first  week  of  our  friendship  had 
ended  by  losing  for  her  much  of  their  value. 

"  Don't  be  so  absurd,  my  dear,"  I  mur- 
mured in  order  not  to  remain  silent.  "  You 
are  absurd,  absurd.  ..." 

Zonzon  grew  angry. 

"Oh!  I'm  absurd?  Oh,  so  I'm 
absurd,  am  I  ?  Well,  then,  please  be  good 
enough  to  do  up  at  once  the  five  little 
parcels  of  letters  which  I  have  at  different 
times  asked  you  to  keep  for  me.  .  .  .  And 
give  me  my  hat !  " 

"  But  why,  darling  ?  .  .  .  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  ...    I  mean  this.  ...     As 
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sure  as  my  name  is  Zonzon,  I  won't,  no  I 
won't  ever  meet  you  again — ever — unless 
someone — it  doesn't  matter  who,  your 
friend  Paul,  your  friend  Jack,  or  your 
friend  Peter — having  read  in  my  presence 
one  by  one  your  thirty-five  letters,  says 
the  last  you  sent  to  me  are  as  loving  as  the 
first  ones.  .  .  .  No,  no,  let  me  go,  Nesime 
...  let  me  go.  You  know  what  I'm 
like.  When  I  say  a  thing,  I  mean  it. 
I  mean  it !  " 


PROMISCUITY 

Having  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
like  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Venice,  I  went 
yesterday  morning  to  secure  two  sleeping- 
berths  at  the  head  office  of  the  Compagnie 
des  Wagons-lits  in  the  Boulevard  des 
Capucines. 

I  never  like  remaining  for  twenty-four 
hours  shut  into  the  narrow  space  of  a 
sleeping  compartment  with  a  servant. 
So,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  my  man 
Joseph  is  at  hand  in  case  I  need  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  dispense  with  his  society, 
I  always  work  things  the  same  way  each 
time  I  travel. 

After  asking  the  clerk  at  the  booking 
office  in  the  Rue  des  Capucines  to  reserve 
two  berths  for  me  on  board  the  Simplon 
Express  that  same  evening,  I  added  my 
usual : 
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"  I  particularly  do  not  want  the  two 
berths  together.  Please  reserve  them 
in  two  adjoining  compartments.  I  shall 
be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  do 
that." 

When  I  travel,  I'm  always  ready  to  chat 
and  be  friendly. 

The  Simplon  Express  leaves  Paris  at 
eight  o'clock.  It  may  have  been  twenty 
minutes  past  eight  ...  it  was  certainly 
not  more  than  twenty  minutes  since 
Joseph  and  I — he  in  a  compartment  with 
the  seats  labelled  ii  and  12,  I  in  the  next 
compartment  of  the  same  carriage  with 
the  seats  labelled  13  and  14 — had  started 
on  our  journey,  when  I  plunged  into  con- 
versation with  the  traveller  whom  Fate 
had  decreed  to  be  my  companion  as  far  as 
Venice. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  about  thirty, 
smartly  dressed.  Like  myself,  he  con- 
sidered Monna  Delza  very  pretty.  Like 
myself,  he  agreed  Felix  Mayol  to  be  an 
extremely  clever  artist.  Like  myself, 
he  raved  about  the  cooking  at  PaiUard's. 
Like    myself,    again,  he    maintained   that 
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there  was  but  one  way  to  spend  a  Sunday- 
afternoon  in  Paris  :  to  go  to  the  races. 
In  less  than  no  time,  we  were  on  the  most 
friendly  terms. 

Towards  midnight  we  had  exhausted 
several  topics  of  conversation  and  emptied 
several  cigarette-cases  and  tobacco- 
pouches. 

"  It's  getting  late,  suppose  we  turn 
in,"  I  suggested.  "  What  do  you 
say  ?  " 

"Turn  in?  A  good  idea!  But,  before 
I  do,  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  a  minute 
while  I  go  and  see  whether  my  gentleman 
wants  anything." 

His  "  gentleman  !  "  Was  the  man  mad  ? 
He  was  going  to  see  whether  his  "  gentle- 
man "  wanted  anything.  What  could  he 
be  talking  about ! 

I  asked  him. 

"  What  gentleman  ?  "  he  repeated 
in  obvious  astonishment.  "  Why,  my  old 
bird,  of  course." 

"  Your  old  bird  ?  " 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  be  astonished. 
"  You've  got  an  old  bird  and  you  call  him 
'my  gentleman'  ?     Where  is  he?     In  the 
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guard's  van  ?  I'd  love  to  see  him.  WTiat 
sort  of  bird  is  he — a  .  .  .  ?  " 

My  companion  controlled  his  growing 
impatience. 

"  Not  so  much  of  that !  "  he  replied. 
"  You  know  better  than  that !  What  the 
devil  are  you  driving  at  ?  You  don't  mean 
to  tell  me  you  really  don't  know  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  '  my  old  bird  *  ?  I'm 
talking  about  my  boss,  of  course,  my 
master.  .  .  .  I'm  a  valet,  valet  to  one  of 
the  two  in  the  next  compartment  labelled 
II  and  12." 

My  companion,  my  travelling  companion 
for  another  13  hours  and  50  minutes, 
proceeded  to  open  a  bag.  From  this  he 
took  an  apron,  which  he  put  on,  asking 
me  to  tie  the  strings  behind : 

"  He's  a  queer  beggar,  too,  is  my  old 
bird,"  he  went  on.  "  Not  such  a  bad  sort5 
but  a  poisonous  snob.  I'm  sure  you  would 
think  so  too.  He  would  have  a  fit  at  the 
idea  of  my  sharing  his  compartment  .  .  . 
just  think  of  it,  travelling  tite  d  tite  with 
a  mere  flunkey  !  How  famihar  !  You'll 
hardly  believe  it  when  I  tell  you,  but  every 
time  he  travels,  instead  of  reserving  one 
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compartment  for  the  two  of  us,  he  reserves 
one  seat  for  himself  in  one,  and  one  for  me 
in  the  neighbouring  one  !  " 


THE  CURE 

{Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Suzette  d'Affady) 

Paris,  12th  July.  Ten  times  a  day  I  ask 
myself  this  question  : 

"  Suzette,  little  fair-haired  Suzette,  ought 
you  to  allow  the  attentions  of  Georges  de 
Catz  ?  " 

Every  day,  before  replying  to  myself,  I 
hesitate  for  a  long  time. 

Probably  I  come  to  this  conclusion  : 

**  No,  Suzette,  no  !  Pretend  that  you  are 
in  no  way  aware  that  you  are  by  no  means 
displeasing  to  this  gentleman.  ...  Be 
faithful  to  Prosper,  your  husband.  .  .  ." 

Prosper  (my  husband)  displays,  un- 
fortunately, a  most  clumsy  spirit.  Regu- 
larly, at  this  crucial  moment,  he  enters  my 
boudoir. 

Involuntarily  I  compare  him,  fat,  blowsy 
and  stodgy,  with  Georges  de  Catz,  lithe  and 
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well  proportioned,  neither  too  fat  nor  too 
thin,  just  right. 

I  say  to  myself  : 

"  After  all,  little  fair-haired  Suzette, 
why  should  you  repel  Georges  de  Catz, 
and  why  should  you  not  accustom  yourself 
to  the  idea  that  .  .  .  one  day  perhaps  . . .?  " 

Paris,  i6th  July.  This  morning  my 
husband  went,  panting  and  blowing,  to  see 
his  doctor. 

On  his  return,  he  said  to  me  : 

"  No  doubt  you  have  not  noticed  it,  my 
dear,  but  I  verily  believe  that  I  am  begin- 
ning to  put  on  weight.  Nothing  but  a 
season  at  Darienbad,  it  appears,  would 
prevent  me  from  continuing  to  get  fatter. 
If  it  would  not  bore  you  too  much,  we  might 
go  off  there  next  week  ?  " 

To-night  we  dined  with  the  La 
Particules. 

At  dessert,  we  were  "  talking  summer 
holidays,"  and  Prosper  said  : 

"  Yes,  and  we  have  decided  to  go  off 
shortly  for  three  weeks  to  Darienbad." 

With  polite  deference,  they  murmured  : 

"  Oh  ?    Really  ?  " 

The  man  on  my  left,  Georges  de  Catz, 
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turned  towards  me.     Coldly  he  delivered 
himself  of  : 

"  You  are  going  to  Darienbad  ?  What  a 
charming  coincidence.  .  .  .  Only  yesterday 
my  doctor  ordered  me  also  to  take  a  season 
at  Darienbad." 

Extract  from  the  Diary  of  Georges  de  Catz. 

Darienbad,  2gth  July.  Luckily,  judging 
from  the  manner  in  which  Mme  d'Affady 
...  I  was  already  about  to  write  "  My 
Suzette  "...  looks  at  me,  I  can  see  that 
she  is  touched  at  my  having  come  here 
with  her.  Cristi  de  Cristi,  if  it  were  not 
for  this  consolation,  how  I  should  regret 
the  phrase  I  let  drop  the  other  night  at  the 
La  Particules  :  "  You  are  going  to  Darien- 
bad— what  a  charming  coincidence  !  " 

Oh,  the  horrible,  the  intolerable  life  I 
have  been  leading  for  the  last  three  days  ! 

What  life  have  I  been  leading  for  the 
last  three  days  ?    This  is  it : 

The  night  of  our  arrival  here  Affady  said 
to  me  : 

"  Since  you  are  taking  this  cure  too,  my 
dear  Catz,  we'll  take  it  together.  It  will  be 
more  tolerable  that  way." 
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I  had  no  idea  what  the  "  cure  "  consisted 
of. 

Imprudently,  I  countered  : 

"  Together,  both  of  us.  Hand  in  hand. 
Together." 

Before  eight  the  next  morning,  Affady 
had  hammered  at  my  door  with  his  fat 
fist. 

"  Up  you  get,  my  friend.  Why  did  I 
saddle  myself  with  a  lazy  devil  of  your 
kind  ?  You  won't  get  rid  of  any  of  your 
weight  by  lying  about  like  this.  ..." 

He  prevented  me  from  taking  my  cus- 
tomary chocolate.  He  forced  me  to  go 
and  absorb  with  him,  on  an  empty  stomach, 
a  glass  of  icy  water. 

Pah! 

Having  swallowed  my  water  I  thought : 
"  That's  over  !  Now  for  a  deck-chair  and 
a  few  good  cigarettes." 

Well,  by  gad.  .  .  .  We  had  hardly  turned 
our  backs  on  the  drinking  house,  when 
Affady,  in  the  most  natural  manner  in  the 
world,  asked  me  : 

"  Your  shoes  don't  hurt  you,  do 
they  ?  " 

*'  Why,  no,  of  course  not.    Why  ?  " 
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'  Good.  Now  for  it.  We've  fifteen 
kilometres  to  do  this  morning." 

Fifteen  kilometres — on  foot.  And  there 
exist  cars,  cabs,  donkey  carts,  goat  carts 
and  hand-carts. 

Doubled  up,  exhausted,  panting,  I  got 
back  to  the  hotel  at  midday,  with  the  bell 
ringing  for  lunch.  I  had  hardly  begun  to 
pull  myself  together,  when  Affady,  with 
an  air  of  authority,  removed  the  plate 
placed  in  front  of  me. 

"  Yes,  rather,  I  am  taking  your  plate 
away.  You're  hungry.  Obviously.  I 
also  am  hungry.  I  am  not  going  to  allow 
you,  however,  to  commit  any  such  folly. 
What's  the  use  of  running  fifteen  kilo- 
metres and  by  so  doing  losing — well,  let's 
say  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  grammes,  if,  an 
hour  afterwards,  you  swallow  fifteen  oily 
sardines  and  thus  gain  .  .  .  well,  forty, 
fifty  or  sixty  grammes  ?  " 

When  we  rose  from  the  table,  I  went 
upstairs  and  shut  myself  in  my  room. 
I  nibbled  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  which  I  had 
succeeded  in  conveying  surreptitiously  into 
my  pocket. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  three  days. . .  , 
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However,  cheer  up,  Georges,  old  thing. 
.  .  .  Everything  has  its  compensations. 
Either  you  know  nothing  of  feminine 
psychology,  or  it  is  probable  that,  on  our 
return  to  Paris,  Prosper  Affady  will  have 
unlimited  time  to  spend  at  his  club. 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Prosper  Affady. 

Darienbad,  ist  August.  Only  two  weeks 
more  to  be  spent  here. 

So  far  Catz  and  I  have  only  been  able  to 
dispose  of  fifteen  kilometres  a  day.  With- 
out letting  him  know,  I  made  him  do  his 
seventeen  this  morning. 

What  an  odd  fellow  this  Catz  is.  Honest- 
ly, I  have  never  met  a  man  with  his  ver- 
satility. 

He  is  neither  too  fat  nor  too  thin.  In 
his  position  I  should  have  dreamt  of  never 
melting  myself  down.  However,  every 
man  to  his  own  way  of  thinking.  Live  and 
let  live.  Suddenly,  he  decides  one  day  to 
come  and  spend  three  weeks  at  Darienbad. 
Well,  since  we  arrived,  he  has  never  ceased 
jibbing  every  time  I  try  to  prevent  him 
drinking,  eating,  smoking,  sitting  down  or 
sleeping. 
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There  is  no  such  thing  as  gratitude  in  this 
world.  I  certainly  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  effect  of  my  cure  up  to  the 
present.  I  have  lost  three  kilos.  But  he 
has  already  lost  four  kilos  and  one  hundred 
grammes. 

Darienbad,  6th  August.  Five  kilos.  It 
doesn't  sound  much,  five  kilos  :  the  weight 
of  a  something  you  send  through  the 
post. 

One  does  not  realise,  however,  how  it 
changes  a  man  to  lose  five  kilos. 

It  is  not  ten  days  ago  since  I  looked 
thirty-five.  Now,  at  the  most,  I'm  a  man  of 
twenty-five.  At  this  rate  of  thinning  and 
rejuvenation,  I  guarantee  that,  if  I  meet  my 
nurse  at  the  end  of  my  cure,  she'll  get  hold 
of  me  and  put  me  in  my  pram. 

I  am  regaining  my  youth.  I  am  as  alert 
and  fresh  as  when  I  was  married. 

If  only  I  could  manage  another  two  or 
three  pounds. 

Postscript. — What  luck  Catz  has.  He's 
gone  down  another  kilo  and  nine  hundred 
grammes.  He  is  now  six  kilos  lighter. 
Twelve  pounds,  yes,  he  weighs  twelve 
pounds  less. 
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Extract  from  the  Diary  of  Suzette  d'Affady. 

Paris,  lyth  August.  We  arrived  home 
the  day  before  yesterday.  We  intend  to 
remain  here  a  few  days  before  leaving  for 
Trouville. 

Yesterday  we  dined  at  a  restaurant  in  the 
Bois, 

Of  course  ...  as  if  by  chance  .  .  . 
Georges  de  Catz  was  sitting  at  a  table  near 
by. 

After  the  meal,  taking  advantage  of  a 
minute  when  Prosper  had  gone  to  give 
orders  to  the  chauffeur,  M.  de  Catz 
approached  me.  Rolling  his  eyes  he  mur- 
mured : 

"  How  well  you  look,  how  beautiful  and 
so  forth,  dear  Madame.  Tell  me,  dear 
Madame  and  friend,  that  you  will  allow  me 
to  number  myself  among  your  admirers, 
that  you  do  not  entirely  detest  me.  Let 
me  hope  that  one  day,  dear  friend,  one  day, 
perhaps  ..." 

For  a  long  time  I  hesitated.  For  a  long 
time  I  asked  myself  the  question  : 

"  Ought  you,  little  Suzette,  to  encourage 
Georges  de  Catz  in  his  persistence.  Ought 
you  to  allow  him  to  hope  ?  " 
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My  husband,  who  is  decidedly  the  most 
wary  of  husbands,  came  back  at  this 
moment. 

Involuntarily  I  compared  Catz,  so  drawn 
out  and  emaciated,  with  my  dear  Prosper, 
so  elegant,  so  well  proportioned  .  .  .  neither 
too  fat  nor  too  thin  .  .  .  just  right.  .  .  . 

Ah,  no  !  He  must  not  be  allowed  to 
take  any  liberties,  he  must  be  given  no 
hope,  this  emaciated  wretch,  this  match- 
stick  of  a  Catz.  And  it  is  not  wise  to  risk 
any  more  interviews  with  him.  Without 
a  qualm  I  replied  firmly  : 

"  One  day,  my  friend  ?  Never,  my 
friend,  never  !  " 

And,  Heavens,  no,  thank  you!  ...  A 
frail-looking  man  like  that,  all  angles.  I 
should  be  afraid  of  breaking  him  ...  or 
his  bones  might  scratch  me. 
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You  know,  of  course,  that  a  short  time  ago 
a  new  concert  hall  was  erected  in  the 
Boulevard  Montmartre.  And  you  may  also 
know  that  Isidore  Cardiac  leased  the  hall  a 
fortnight  since,  and  called  it  "  The  New 
Follies". 

I  knew  Isidore  Cardiac  at  school,  years 
ago,  when  he  was  in  the  eighth  form.  He 
was  then  a  small  boy  with  long  hair  and 
short  trousers.  Now,  he's  an  old  man  with 
long  trousers  and  no  hair  at  all. 

Cardiac  and  I  had  always  been  friends, 
and  yesterday,  as  I  went  by  the  New 
Follies,  I  looked  in  to  pass  the  time  of  day 
with  him  : 

"  How  are  you,  mon  vieux  ?  " 

"  Ah  !     Not  too  well." 

As  a  general  rule.  Cardiac  looks  quite 
pleased  with  life,  but  to-day  he  seemed 
depressed. 
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"  What's     the     matter,     mon     vieux  ? 
Worried?" 
"  Ah  !  " 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 
He  shook  his  head  dispiritedly  : 
"  Well,  business  might  be  better,  that's 
all !  About  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  in  fact. 
When  I  opened  the  New  Follies,  I  thought 
I  was  on  the  road  to  fortune.  Instead  of 
that  I  find  I  may  be  ruined  in  less  than  no 
time." 

"  Ruined  ?     Why  ?     Is  the  play  not  a 
success  ?  " 
"  Thrilling  !  " 

"  Acting  not  up  to  the  mark  ?  " 
"  Couldn't  be  better  !  " 
"  Well,  what  then  is  wrong  ?  " 
"  What's  wrong  ?     The  same  old  story  ! 
Like  the  sheep  of  Panurge,  people  will  not 
be  satisfied  unless  they  are  doing  exactly 
the    same    thing    as    everybody    else.    A 
Parisian  absolutely  refuses  to  go  to  any 
sort  of  entertainment  unless  he  is  perfectly 
certain  that  other   Parisians  patronise  it 
also  ;   in  fact  that  the  whole  of  Paris  flocks 
to  it.     What  I  want  is  neither  a  new  play 
nor  a  new  cast.     I   want   to  succeed  in 
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making  people  think  that  I  am  turning 
crowds  from  my  doors  every  night." 

Neither  of  us  said  a  word  for  a  moment. 
Then  I  had  a  sudden  inspiration.  People 
must  be  given  the  impression  Cardiac  so 
urgently  desired,  that  his  nightly  receipts 
were  stupendous. 

"  Look  here,  mon  vieux  !  Why  do  you 
not  make  an  arrangement  with  some  man 
who  lets  out  cars  on  hire  ?  You  would  pay 
him  so  much,  and  he  would  undertake  to 
send,  say,  forty  first-class  cars,  to  stand 
in  front  of  your  show  every  night.  That 
would  give  you  just  what  you  want.  All 
Paris  would  imagine  you  had  full  houses 
night  after  night." 

Cardiac  was  visibly  impressed. 

"  Mon  Dieu,  that's  not  a  bad  idea,"  he 
murmured  at  last.  "  Not  a  bad  idea.  But 
unfortunately  it's  quite  out  of  the  question. 
Just  calculate  roughly  what  it  would  work 
out  at.  Say  one  car  and  driver  to  stand 
before  my  doors  from  nine  o'clock  to  mid- 
night. That  wouldn't  cost  less  than  a 
sum  of  thirty  francs  at  the  very  least. 
Well,  forty  cars  would  mount  up  to  the 
neat  little  sum  of  1200  francs  ;    1200  francs 
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every  night !  It  can't  be  done,  it  would 
mean  ruin.'* 

To-night  when  I  passed  the  New  Follies, 
an  endless  string  of  cars,  drawn  up  to  the 
pavement,  met  my  eyes.  I  naturally 
thought  Cardiac  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
risk  the  expense,  and  enlist  the  help  of  the 
man  who  hired  out  motors.  And  in  I  went 
to  congratulate  him. 

"  If  you'd  like  my  opinion,  mon  vieux,  I 
think  you've  done  the  right  thing.  After 
all,  one  should  know  when  a  little  specula- 
tion is  justified." 

He  gazed  at  me  in  astonishment. 

"  Speculation  ! "  he  repeated.  "  What  on 
earth    are    you    talking    about  ?       This 

*  speculation  '  has  cost  me  nothing.  Or, 
at  any  rate,  hardly  anything.  Fourteen 
lines  in  the  advertisement  column  of  the 

*  Figaro ',  at  six  francs  a  line.  One  can 
hardly  call  that  speculation." 

And  now  I  stared  at  him. 

"  Fourteen  lines  at  six  francs  ?  What 
precisely  do  you  mean  ?  " 

He  took  the  "Figaro"  from  his  pocket, 
opened  it,  and  pointed  to  a  few  lines  on  the 
last  page : 
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"  Look  at  that." 

I  read  the  following  advertisement : 

SENSATIONAL  OFFER.— Smart  chauf- 
feur wanted,  unparalleled  wages,  1,500 
francs  a  month.  For  particulars,  apply- 
any  evening  from  nine  to  twelve  at  the 
Secretary's  Office,  New  Follies,  Boulevard 
Montmartre. 

N.B. — Chauffeurs  who  do  not  drive  their 
cars  at  night,  and  who  could,  therefore, 
come  only  on  foot,  are  not  eligible  for  the 
post. 
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I  WAS  on  my  way  to  the  Place  Chateaudun. 
I  had  a  rendezvous  at  the  bus  office ;  a 
young  woman  whose  christian  name  was 
Rose.  For  the  last  three  weeks  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  me  every 
evening  after  she  left  work.  She  was 
married.  I  had  succeeded  in  luring  her 
with  me  into  five  cafes  and  three  tea  shops. 
Never  had  I  been  able  to  induce  her  to  have 
tea  alone  with  me  in  the  Rue  Saint  Marc. 

I  was  nearing  the  usual  place  of  our 
meetings.  The  thought  that  perhaps  once 
again  I  had  uselessly  put  on  my  exquisitely 
coloured  shirt  and  my  newest  shoes  sad- 
dened me.  To  overcome  hesitation  in  a 
woman,  is  it  not  often  better  to  introduce 
an  element  of  surprise  ?     I  hailed  a  cab. 

"  Psst !  Driver.  Six  o'clock  has  just 
struck.  Go  first  to  the  bus  office  at  the 
Place  Chateaudun.  You  will  drive  three 
or  four  houses  past  the  office." 
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The  driver,  a  heavy  red  man,  appeared 
to  be  of  a  stubborn  disposition.  He  swore, 
with  emphasis,  at  a  lorry  driver  who  got 
in  his  way.,  During  the  journey  he  insulted 
most  cruelly  in  a  high  key  his  horse  which 
was  trotting  without  verve  :  "  Will  you 
get  on,  you  son  of  a  .  .  ." 

"  Stop  !  Driver.  Yes,  there  in  front  of 
Number  lo.  Stay  here.  When  I  come 
back  you  will  drive  at  once  to  34  Rue  Saint 
Marc." 

I  entered  the  bus  office.  Rose  was  not 
there.  The  inspector  was  beginning  to 
know  me.  Before  I  had  time  to  tell  him 
where  I  wanted  to  book  to,  he  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  offered  me  a  ticket. 

"Er  hm,  hm,  hm!" 

By  means  of  a  cough  my  little  friend 
had  informed  me  of  her  presence.  She 
made  sure  that  I  had  heard  her  signal. 
We  never  accosted  one  another  at  sight. 
She  left  the  booking  office  first. 

My  stratagem  had  succeeded  beyond  my 
wildest  dreams.  In  the  wake  of  Rose  I 
hugged  the  left  pavement  of  the  Rue  de 
Chateaudun.  I  computed  the  number  of 
seconds  necessary  to  cover  the  distance  that 
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separated  her  from  No.  lo.  I  admired 
her  elegant  figure.  I  congratulated  my- 
self that  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Souffiet  she 
had  a  friend,  Hortense,  sufficiently  amiable 
to  help  her  keep  her  husband  supplied  with 
alibis. 

I  was  about  to  put  on  the  spurt,  overtake 
Rose  at  once,  and,  profiting  by  her  confusion, 
induce  her  to  enter  the  cab.  To  my 
amazement  she  suddenly  stood  stock-still. 
Could  it  be  that  the  presence  of  the  cab 
had  given  her  an  inkling  of  my  intentions  ? 
She  made  as  though  to  turn  about.  In 
one  bound  I  reached  her  side.  But,  sud- 
denly pale,  she  murmured  :  "  Attention, 
attention,  my  husband  !  " 

I  cast  a  rapid  glance  round  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Five  yards  ahead  I  perceived 
an  old  lady  with  a  slight  beard,  flanked 
by  two  children.  Further  on  a  nurse  was 
holding  in  her  arms  a  child  a  few  months 
old.  It  seemed  hardly  probable  to  me 
that  this  baby,  even  if  of  the  stronger  sex, 
should  prove  an  incarnation  of  the  husband 
of  Rose.  I  stared  about  in  vain.  By  way 
of  anyone  cast  for  a  minor  part,  I  discovered 
nothing  but  a  small  telegraph  boy  on  the 
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opposite  pavement.  He  could  hardly  count 
for  much.  With  a  swift  movement  I  opened 
the  door  of  my  cab.  Rose  was  not  given 
time  to  protest.  Almost  by  force  I  put 
her  on  the  seat. 

**  Son  of  a  .  .  ."  moved  on.  By  way  of 
precaution,  I  shut  the  windows.  I  heard 
Rose  sob. 

"  What,  little  Rose,  tears  ?  Never  mind. 
It's  only  nerves.  You  were  dreaming,  my 
poor  child.  The  street  was  absolutely 
deserted." 

"  Oh,  leave  me  alone  !  Leave  me  alone  ! 
Oh,  you've  done  it.     And  my  husband  ?  " 

*'  Your  husband  !  Where  is  your  hor- 
rible husband  ?  The  devil.  Show  him  to 
me. 

Rose  lifted  her  sweet  little  face  and 
looked  at  me  through  a  mist  of  tears. 
With  a  simple  gesture  she  pointed  in  front 
of  her. 

*'  But  there,  Maurice  dear,  there,  right 
in  front  of  you — on  the  driver's  seat." 

II 

I  had  often  told  Rose  ...  I  now  know 
her  surname,  Rose  14122.  ...  I  had  often 
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told  her  in  the  course  of  our  walks  :  "  You 
will  see,  dear  angel,  how  wonderful  it  will 
be  when  at  last  we  can  have  a  cosy  little 
tea  together."  Was  the  realisation  of  this 
joy  to  be  denied  us  for  ever  ?  I  felt 
curiously  detached  from  the  rest  of  human- 
ity, shut  in  by  the  four  walls  of  a  cab  with 
my  beautiful  girl,  but  I  admit  that  my 
happiness  was  so  far  proving  inferior  to 
that  which  I  had  counted  on. 

Sunk  in  the  corner  of  the  vehicle.  Rose 
was  murmuring  :  "  You  wretched  fool. 
And  anyway  I  hardly  know  you."  Huddled 
up  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  seat  I 
watched  with  cold  horror  one  street  re- 
morselessly succeeding  another. 

Paris  had  never  appeared  to  me  to  be 
quite  so  small.  Rue  le  Peletier  ?  What 
was  it,  after  all,  but  a  miserable  collection 
of  unpleasant  houses,  all  far  too  upright 
and  stiff  and  put  together  anyhow  ?  I 
would  have  given  much  to  have  been  able 
to  increase  my  weight  if  by  so  doing  I 
could  have  delayed  our  progress. 

The  Boulevard  !  Already  we  were  cross- 
ing the  Boulevard.  Why,  sacrebleu,  was 
it  not  possible  for  the  Town  Council  to 
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suddenly  change  the  name  of  a  remote 
thoroughfare  in  Montrouge  and  rechristen 
it  "  The  Saint  Marc  "  ? 

An  abrupt  movement  on  the  part  of  my 
neighbour  roused  me  from  my  day-dream. 
Rose  was  shaking  me  by  the  arm. 

"  Maurice  !  Maurice,  you  are  asleep. 
Can't  you  see  Casimir  has  stopped  ?  " 

Casimir  ?  I  passed  my  hand  over  my 
brow.     Who  was  "  Casimir  "  ?    Oh,  yes  ! 

"  Give  him  an  address  at  once.  Any- 
where. We're  lost.  He's  going  to  look 
round  !  " 

I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window. 

"  I  say,  Casim  ...  I  say,  Driver,  take 
us  to  .  .  .  extraordinary,  can't  remember 
the  name  of  the  street.  .  .  .  Ah,  yes,  yes, 
I've  got  it.  .  .  .  Boulevard  Haussmann, 
Number  .  .  .  172." 

Together  Rose  and  I  discussed  solutions 
to  the  problem.  Her  husband  had  not 
seen  us  get  in.  Therefore  it  was  equally 
possible  that  he  might  not  see  us  get  out. 
I  declared  that  the  wisest  course  would  be 
to  attempt  to  leave  the  cab  the  first  time  it 
stopped.  The  hands  of  a  street  clock 
confirmed    me    in    my    opinion.     It    was 
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twenty  past  seven.  This  was  perfect.  It 
would  make  precisely  one  hour's  hire. 
Casimir  should  have  a  handsome  tip. 

I  began  to  study  the  exits.  Like  all 
town  cabs,  this  cursed  cab  boasted  only 
two  doors.  One  was  on  the  right  and  the 
other  on  the  left.  Despite  my  sincere 
desire  to  find  a  third  at  the  back,  I  was  un- 
able to  do  so.  It  is  true  that  in  the  hood 
there  was  a  small  window.  But,  under 
the  circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of  escape 
it  was  clearly  of  no  use  whatever  to  Rose 
and  me. 

Suddenly  Rose,  wringing  her  hands  in 
anguish,  cried  out  : 

"  I  will  not  get  out.  Cocotte  would  sense 
me.     She'd  neigh  !     Casimir  would  kill  us." 

Drastic  action  was  imperative,  for  hang- 
ing over  me  now  was  the  horror  of  seeing 
her  give  way  to  hysterics.  Another  plan 
of  action  had  to  be  devised  without  delay. 
Terror-stricken,  I  seemed  to  hear  the  storm 
of  "  Oh,  Oh,  Oh's  "  and  "  Ah,  Ah,  Ah's" 
that  might  at  any  moment  break.  Alas, 
I  was  fully  awake  to  every  aspect  of  the 
situation.  It  seemed  obvious  that,  since 
we   had   made  up  our   minds  not  to  get 
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out,  the  only  course  open  was  to  remain 
inside. 

"  Cry  no  more,  dearest.  We  will  remain 
in  this  four-wheeler.  We  will  remain  here 
as  long  as  it  is  necessary.  We'll  stay  two, 
four,  or  six  days  if  need  be.  I  have  with 
me  sufficient  money  to  hire  this  cab  for  a 
week.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  like 
me,  but  I  am  capable  of  doing  without 
nourishment  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  I  remember  that  once  when  I  was 
five  .  .  .  the  doctor  put  me  on  special  diet 
for  forty-eight  hours  :    and  further  ..." 

Tears  suffused  the  vision  of  Rose. 

"  But  if  there  were  a  strike,  dear  Maurice  ? 
Casimir  belongs  to  the  Union.  He  would 
stop  work  with  the  rest." 

While  we  were  thus  beating  about  the 
bush,  it  began  to  appear  as  if  a  general 
strike  had  indeed  been  declared.  The  horse 
had  stopped.  In  the  heat  of  discussion  we 
had  apparently  overlooked  it.  Five  fingers 
of  an  immense  calloused  hand  were  beating 
heavily  on  the  front  window. 

"  Hallo,  my  friend.  You  did  say  Boule- 
vard Haussmann,  didn't  you  ?  This  is  it. 
We've  been  here  for  the  last  ten  minutes." 
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I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window.  In 
my  most  persuasive  manner  I  approached 
Casimir  something  after  this  style  : 

"I'm  exceedingly  sorry,  Driver.  I  made 
a  mistake.  True  enough  it  was  172  that 
I  wanted.  But  not  this  172.  172  Boule- 
vard Saint  Michel." 


Ill 


It  was  blackest  night.  I  owed  14122 
eight  hours  and  a  quarter.  At  two  francs 
an  hour  this  amounted  in  all  to  sixteen 
francs  fifty.  I  had  asked  him  to  transport 
us  successively  from  172  in  the  Boulevard 
Saint  Michel,  to  15  in  the  Rue  Lepic,  from 
15  Rue  Lepic  to  64a  Avenue  de  la  Grande 
Armee,  from  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armee 
to  the  Boulevard  Ornano.  I  even  owed 
him  some  slight  extra  for  going  outside  the 
town  limit.  We  had  trotted  round  Neuilly, 
Auteuil  and  maybe  Saint  Ouen.  At  twelve 
thirty-five  a.m.  I  at  last  became  inspired. 

"  Driver,"  I  ordered,  "  go  to  the 
Pantheon.  When  you  reach  this  monu- 
ment drive  round  it  until  I  tell  you  to  stop." 
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If  Rose  had  ceased  to  cry,  it  was  because 
she  had  exhausted  her  stock  of  tears  and 
had  no  more  with  her.  As  for  me,  I  had 
resigned  myself  to  the  inevitable,  and  was 
waiting  for  death.  I  hoped  that  Casimir 
would  lose  no  time  in  learning  the  truth, 
and  that  after  a  desperate  death  drive  he 
would  bring  our  agony  to  an  end  by  hurling 
us  all  under  some  heavy  lorry.  In  the 
first  place  this  change  of  speed  would  prove 
welcome.  We  seemed  to  have  been  moving 
at  a  walking  pace  for  many  hours. 

As  the  tension  increased,  I  pushed  my 
fingers  through  a  hole  in  the  cloth  of  the 
seat.  With  little  nervous  movements  I  tore 
out  small  handfuls  of  hair.  Rose,  un- 
perceived  by  me,  gathered  them  up  into  a 
compact  ball.  She  returned  the  mass  to 
its  original  place,  murmuring :  "  How 
stupid  you  are,  Maurice  !  The  Company 
always  make  them  pay  their  damages." 

At  two  in  the  morning  Casimir  pulled  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  Place  du  Pantheon. 

"  See  here,  my  friend,  the  tobacco  shops 
are  shutting.  I'm  going  down  the  Rue 
Soufilet  to  get  something  to  smoke." 

"With   pleasure.   Driver.     Perhaps  you 
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will  allow  me  to  offer  you  something  to 
drink  with  it  ?  " 

It  struck  me  as  odd  that  this  solution 
should  not  have  suggested  itself  to  me 
sooner.  Proudly  I  sketched  out  my  plan 
to  Rose.  While  I  held  her  husband  drink- 
ing in  the  bar,  she  was  to  disappear. 

Two  cognacs.     Two  coffees. 

No  words  are  adequate  to  depict  the 
paralysis  that  seized  me  and  held  me  rooted 
to  the  ground  when  Casimir  and  I  came 
out  and  closed  the  door  of  the  cafe  behind 
us.  The  unbelievable  had  happened.  Rose, 
Rose  herself,  Rose  in  the  flesh  was  standing 
on  the  edge  of  the  pavement.  With  her 
right  hand  she  was  fondling  the  collar  of 
Cocotte.  Cocotte  was  neighing  joyfully  in 
a  manner  capable  of  softening  the  hardest 
heart. 

Rose  turned  to  her  husband. 

"  Aha,  so  I've  caught  you  drinking 
again,  have  I  ?  I  went  to  see  Hortense. 
I  saw  your  cab.  I  thought  Mimir  might 
take  his  little  wife  home  ?  " 

At  the  time  I  had  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  preceding  hours  had  been 
the  most  agonising  that  any  man  could 
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survive.  To  find  oneself  a  prisoner,  with 
another  man's  wife,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
husband  armed  with  a  whip  !  But  it  is  a 
mere  nothing  compared  to  the  ordeal  which 
followed.  Rose  had  mounted  the  driver's 
seat  and  was  sitting  beside  her  husband. 
Casimir  pulled  up  Cocotte  every  two  yards. 
He  twisted  the  reins  round  the  handle  of 
his  whip.  He  encircled  with  his  left  arm 
the  supple  figure  of  Rose.  He  leant  to- 
wards the  charming  red  lips  of  his  wife. 
He  plastered  her  mouth  with  one,  two, 
three,  and  up  to  a  hundred  kisses.  The 
streets  of  Paris  had  seemed,  a  little  while 
ago,  too  short.  Now  they  stretched  on  for 
ever.  Mon  Dieu  I  But  it  is  long,  the 
Boulevard  Saint  Michel !  Mon  Dieu !  But 
how  far  away  is  that  street  that  borrows 
its  name  from  Saint  Marc  !  Twenty  times 
I  shut  my  eyes,  stopped  up  my  ears,  pulled 
down  the  blinds.  Their  silhouettes,  their 
kisses,  danced  Chinese  fashion,  enlarged 
on  the  curtains. 

When  finally  we  reached  the  Halles  I 
was  so  maddened  I  banged  my  clenched 
fist  up  against  the  window. 

"  What's  the  row,  my  friend  ?  "  eame  the 
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reply.  "  You've  been  knocking  about  for 
eight  hours  in  my  cab  with  a  bit  of  stuff. 
What  about  me  ?  You  keep  quiet !  It's 
my  wife  I've  got  with  me  !  " 


ALGERNON  AND  REGINALD 

A   CHRISTMAS    STORY. 

Christmas  night  i  p.m. 

A  fiat  on  the  first  floor  of  a  fine  building 
in  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  occupied 
by  M.  and  Mme  Durand. 

The  children's  night  nursery. 

M.  and  Mme  Durand  are  out  keeping 
Christmas.  The  servants  have  retired  to 
their  rooms  on  the  sixth  floor. 

Lili  (aged  eight),  Zezette  (aged  seven) 
and  Riri  (aged  six)  are  sound  asleep  in 
their  little  beds,  dreaming  sweet  dreams. 

Their  shoes  are  carefully  arranged  in 
in  a  neat  row  in  the  fire-place. 

Algernon  and  Reginald,  two  burglars, 
creep  in  cautiously. 

Armed  with  a  dark  lantern,  they  tiptoe 
round  the  room. 

Reg.  "  My  eye  !  there's  some  youngsters 
73 
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in  bed.  'Ere  !  come  over  a  minute  and 
'ave  a  squint !  Decent  little  kids,  aren't 
they  ? " 

Alg.  "  Take  a  bit  of  beating  with  all 
that  yellow  wool  on  their  nappers." 

Reg.  "  Tell  you  wot,  old  son  !  whenever 
I  sets  eyes  on  kids  like  them,  I  feel  I've 
made  a  blooming  mess  of  things.  I 
oughter  get  hitched  up  to  some  bit  of  stuff 
or  other  .  .  .  mike  a  good  father  I  should, 
strike  me  pink  !  " 

Alg.  "  Well,  I  tell  you  strife,  old  cock, 
I  feel  sime's  you,  or  p'raps  'tis  you  feel 
sime's  me,  or  p'raps  we  both  feel  sime's 
each  other.     Blest  if  I  know  !  " 

Meanwhile  Algernon  and  Reginald  have 
carefully  made  all  the  pictures  into  a 
parcel,  and  all  the  clothes  in  the  wardrobe 
into  another. 

And  now,  before  disappearing  from  the 
scene  of  action,  they  fill  their  pockets  with 
some  valuable  trifles  that  stand  on  a  side- 
table. 

Suddenly  Algernon,  or  maybe  Reginald, 
bumps  up  against  a  chair  and  knocks  it 
over. 
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Alg.  (with  set  teeth) :"  Bang  !  Smash! 
What  a  row  !  what  a  hell  of  a  row  !  " 

Reg.  (also  with  set  teeth)  :  "  Blime  ! 
G'blime  !  " 

Silence  for  awhile.  Algernon  and 
Reginald  stand  motionless  almost  with- 
out breathing. 

Lili  (half-awakened)  :  "  That  you,  Mum- 
mie?" 

Zezette  (half -awakened  too) :  "  That  you, 
Daddy  ?  " 

Riri  (half-awake) :  "  That  you,  M'mselle  ?" 

Silence  again.  Algernon  makes  vain 
attempts  to  conceal  himself  behind  a 
couch.  Reginald  tries  vainly  to  hide 
himself  in  the  curtains. 

Reg.  (under  his  breath) :  "  'Ere's  hoping 
the  Uttle  blighters  go  to  by-by  again." 

Alg.  "  I  believe  you.  Wot's  the  next 
move  anyway  ?  " 

But  Lili,  Zezette  and  Riri  have  not  the 
least  intention  of  going  to  sleep  again. 
On  the  contrary,  they  begin  to  stir  rest- 
lessly in  their  beds. 

.  .  .  There's  no  doubting  it,  in  a  moment 
they  will  look  round.  .  .  . 
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Reg.  (clapping  his  hand  on  his  head, 
Hke  one  suddenly  struck  by  an  idea)  : 

"  No,  you  little  beggars,  not  'alf ! 
It  ain't  your  Mummie  wot's  come  in,  nor 
yet  your  Daddy  either.  And  it  ain't  your 
Mamsell.  It's  .  .  .  it's  .  .  .  just  hsten 
'ard,  you  kids.  .  .  .  It's  Father  Christ- 
mas .  .  .  blime !  Father  Christmas  in 
this  'ere  very  identical  room." 

Lili,  Zezette,  and  Riri,  delighted  : 
"  Father  Chris.  ..." 

Reg.  (sternly)  "  Sime's  I  told  you. 
Father  Christmas  .  .  .  Father  Christmas 
and  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  Santa  Claus.  Father 
Christmas,  'e  says  you  ain't  got  to  look 
round,  says  the  wind'll  chinge  if  you  do. 
.  .  .  Tike  your  solemn  you  won't  turn 
round  ?  Righto  !  (In  a  whisper  to  Alg.) 
Get  a  move  on,  and  polish  off  that  there 
tible,  then  we'll  'op  it !  " 

He  takes  two  bon-bon  boxes  made  of 
chased  silver  and  puts  them  in  his  pocket. 
Then  he  remarks,  as  gently  as  pos- 
sible : 

Reg.  *'  Santa  Claus,  I  siy  !  as  these  dear 
little  children  'ave  tiken  their  solemn 
they  won't  turn  round,  you  can  put  two 
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bags  of  sweets,  ten  pounds  each,  into  all 
their  right  shoes." 

Alg.  (equally  gently,  slipping  into  his 
pocket  a  jade  goblet  and  two  little  Louis  XV 
candlesticks) :  "  And  as  the  little  dears 
'ave  been  that  good  all  the  year,  Father 
Christmas,  may  I  go  and  put  a  blooming 
army  of  tin  soldiers,  and  a  motor  car,  and 
five  of  them  books  with  gold  on  'em,  and 
a  balloon  .  .  .  wot  goes  by  itself  .  .  .  into 
their  other  little  shoes  ?  " 

Reg.  (forcing  a  travelling  clock,  a  gilt 
card-tray,  a  little  box  made  of  carved 
ivory,  into  his  pocket)  :  "  Righto  !  Get  on 
with  it,  Santa  Glaus.  Pick  out  all  the 
biggest  tin  soldiers,  and  that  there  motor 
car  wot  goes  like  greased  lightning,  and 
them  books  wot's  all  over  gold  and  a 
balloon  wot's  as  light  as  a  fewer.  .  .  . 
(Seeing  that  the  table  is  clear)  Now,  then, 
Santa  Glaus,  you  finished  ?  Well,  then, 
let's  'ook  it,  mite !  Why,  we  mustn't 
go  on  shelling  out  like  this  or  there 
won't  be  nothing  left  for  all  the  other 
kids.    . 

Putting  the  parcel  of  pictures  and  bundle 
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of  clothes  on  their  shoulders,  they  make 
their  way  to  the  door. 

Lili,  Zezette,  and  Riri,  clapping  their 
hands  gleefully  as  Alg.  and  Reg.  disappear  : 
"  Thank  you,  Father  Christmas  !  Thank 
you,  Santa  Claus  !  Oh,  thank  you  ever  so 
much  !  " 


THE  MOUTIERS'  AT-HOME  DAY 

As  soon  as  M.  and  Madame  Moutier  were 
settled  in  the  new  flat,  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  would  have  an  At 
Home  day.  They  fixed  upon  the  first 
Sunday  in  the  month. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  Gisele  and  Gustave 
Moutier  were  "  At  Home  "  from  four  to 
seven. 

At  3.30  both  returned,  laden  with  parcels, 
from  a  shopping  expedition  in  different 
directions,  and  met  in  the  entrance  to  the 
building. 

"  Well,  what  about  the  cakes  ?  Did 
you  get  what  you  wanted  ?  "  asked 
Gustave. 

"  Yes,  lovely  eclairs  and  babas,  in  a  little 
shop  that  looks  frightfully  shabby,  but  has 
an  excellent  selection  of  cakes.  Only  two 
sous  each,  too  !  " 
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"  Splendid  !  " 

"  What  about  you  ?  What  about  the 
wine  ?     Did  you  get  something  nice  ?  " 

"  Rather !  A  hght  port  in  such  dis- 
gustingly dirty  bottles  that  you  can  hardly 
touch  them.  They  look  as  though  they 
were  made  before  the  invention  of  glass. 
And  you'll  never  guess  what  I  paid  .  .  . 
one  franc  ninety  !  One  franc  ninety  a 
bottle  !  " 

They  were  about  to  go  upstairs,  when 
M.  Moutier  caught  hold  of  his  wife's  arm. 

"  I  say  !  Have  you  forgotten  the  con- 
cierge ?  " 

"  The  concierge  ?     What  about  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  come  !  You  know  what  I  mean  ! 
You've  surely  not  forgotten  what  we  were 
going  to  ask  her  to  say  ?  "  .  .  . 

They  turned  and  went  to  the  concierge's 
lodge.  Humbly  they  begged  Madame  Lud- 
ovic,  when  the  visitors  enquired  on  which 
floor  they  lived,  not  to  say  the  fifth,  but 
the  fourth  above  the  ground  floor. 

And,  to  ensure  that  she  would  thus  gratify 
their  feelings  of  the  fitness  of  things,  they 
added  : 

"  We've  got  some  cakes  here,  Madame 
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Ludovic.     Presently,  when  our  friends  have 
gone,  we'll  bring  you  down  some." 


II 


One  after  another,  on  the  Sunday, 
November  3rd,  between  four  and  seven 
o'clock,  twelve  persons  had  pressed  their 
thumbs  for  five  seconds  on  the  electric  bell 
at  the  Moutiers'  door,  and  had  ensconced 
themselves  for  fifty  minutes  in  one  of  the 
four  couches  ranged  round  the  Moutiers' 
drawing-room. 

The  Moutiers  had  bought  twenty  eclairs 
and  twenty  babas.  At  a  quarter  to  eight, 
when  it  was  pretty  certain  that  they  had 
seen  the  last  of  the  visitors,  they  took  an 
inventory  of  what  was  left. 

**  Fourteen,"  said  Moutier,  "  there  are 
fourteen  left." 

"  As  many  as  that  ?  "  cried  his  wife. 
"  What  luck  !  For  once  in  a  way,  we  shall 
be  able  to  eat  as  many  as  we  like." 

Each  made  the  mental  calculation  that, 
even  if  they  gave  two  cakes  to  the  maid, 
they  would  still  be  able  to  eat  six  after 
dinner.     Then  Gustave  exclaimed  : 
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"  Mon  Dieu !  we've  forgotten  the  old 
scarecrow  downstairs." 

"So  we  have,"  acquiesced  his  wife,  "  or 
we  should  have  forgotten  her  !  What  a 
nuisance  to  have  to  give  our  precious  cakes 
to  the  old  wretch." 

"  Well,  we  promised,  and  we  must  do  as 
said,"  replied  Moutier,  "  and  that  will  leave 
us  four  each.  Can't  be  helped.  I'll  take 
her  four." 

Grasping  a  plate  on  which  lay  four  cakes, 
he  was  about  to  close  the  front  door  behind 
him,  when  he  thought  better  of  it. 

"  I  say,  Gisele  !  " 

"  Yes,  dear  ?  " 

"  Four  cakes  .  .  .  hang  it  all !  .  .  .  do 
you  think  it's  really  necessary  ?  Don't 
you  think  two  would  be  enough  ?  Look 
here,  let's  put  back  two,  an  Eclair  and 
a  baba,  on  the  dish  in  the  dining- 
room."  .  .  . 

Every  Sunday  night,  the  concierge's  two 
sons,  their  married  daughter,  and  her  hus- 
band the  police  inspector  came  to  supper. 
As  soon  as  Moutier  stepped  over  the  thres- 
hold of  her  lodge,  the  sight  of  the  numerous 
company     congregated    round    the    table 
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made  him  regret  that  he  had  only  brought 
two  cakes. 

"  I've  only  brought  two,  Madame  Lud- 
ovic,"  he  murmured  confusedly,  "  there  are 
only  two.  ...  I'm  so  sorry.  .  .  .  We  thought 
there  would  be  several  left  over  for  you, 
but  we  had  more  visitors  than  we  expected. 
However,  I  hope  after  our  next  At  Home 
day  to  be  able  to  offer  you  a  more  respect- 
able plateful." 


Ill 


Yesterday,  Sunday,  December  5th,  M. 
and  Madame  Moutier  were  "  At  Home  " 
again. 

Since  a  quarter  to  four,  forty  cakes  had 
been  neatly  set  out  on  a  side-table  in  the 
drawing-room,  together  with  a  regiment 
of  glasses,  commanded  by  a  row  of  bottles. 
Since  four  o'clock,  dressed  in  their  best, 
Gustave  and  Gisele  impatiently  awaited 
the  arrival  of  their  guests. 

4.30  struck,  4.45,  5  o'clock.  Not  a 
single  visitor  had  as  yet  deigned  to  ring 
the  front  door  bell. 
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"  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  "  said  Gus- 
tave,  surprised. 

"  I  can't  think,"  repHed  Gisele,  amazed. 

5.15  struck,  5.30,  5.45  struck.  And 
still  not  a  single  visitor  had  deigned  to  ring 
the  front  door  bell. 

At  6  o'clock  Moutier  could  restrain  him- 
self no  longer. 

'*  To  hell  with  the  whole  lot  of  them  ! 
I'm  fed  up  with  waiting  for  people  who  are 
only  making  fun  of  us  !  It  was  you  who 
insisted  upon  having  an  *  At  Home  '  day, 
not  me  !  Very  well,  then,  you  can  be  '  At 
Home '  by  yourself,  and  wait  for  your 
friends  ...  if  they  come  !  I'm  going  out 
to  have  a  smoke." 

When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  opened  the  glass  door  that  led  into  the 
hall,  he  nearly  jumped  for  joy.  There 
stood  two  people  whom  he  recognised, 
although  they  had  their  backs  to  him  .  .  . 
M.  and  Mme  Salignac.  They  were  speak- 
ing to  the  concierge,  and  he  heard  them 
say: 

"  M.  and  Mme  Moutier  live  on  the  fourth 
floor  above  the  ground  floor,  don't  they  ?  " 

Moutier  was  just  going  to  tear  back  to 
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the  flat  when,  equally  distinctly,  he  heard 
Mme  Ludovic's  reply  : 

"  Yes,  on  the  fifth  floor  .  .  .  but  it's 
no  use  tiring  yourselves  out  by  climbing 
all  those  stairs.  M.  and  Mme  Moutier 
are  out.  They  went  out  directly  after 
lunch." 

And  while  the  Salignacs  disappeared,  she 
turned  to  her  husband  who  was  sitting  at 
the  back  of  the  room,  and  remarked  : 

"  D'you  hear  that,  Ludovic !  That's 
two  more  people  I've  told  that  those 
miserable  Moutiers  have  gone  out  for  the 
day.  Four  more  cakes  that  we  can  be  sure 
of  for  to-night  !  " 


PAUL,  EDOUARD,  EMILIE,  AND  THE 

FUNICULAR      RAILWAY      OF      THE 

GROSSHORN. 

The  funicular  railway  car  which  was  to 
convey  us  to  the  top  of  the  Grosshorn, 
near  Berne,  had  been  ascending  for  about 
ten  minutes,  when  we  both  happened  to 
glance  at  the  conductor. 

"  Now,  where  the  devil,"  we  murmured, 
"  where  the  devil  have  we  seen  that  face 
before  ?  " 

Almost  at  once  we  remembered  : 

"  Eureka  !  of  course  !  the  good  fellow's 
the  living  image  of  Paul  Machin,  big  Paul 
Machin,  who  was  at  Condorcet  with  us." 

We  must  have  said  his  name  almost 
aloud,  for  the  conductor  turned  round  and 
faced  us  : 

**  Yes,  my  boys,  you're  right  !  I  didn't 
like  to  be  the  first  to  speak,  but  I  recognised 
you  at  once." 
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This  meeting  was  a  great  surprise  to  us, 
but  it  was  to  be  followed  almost  immedi- 
ately by  another,  equally  great.  Coming 
down  towards  us  was  the  other  car,  in  the 
front  carriage  of  which  was  a  conductor 
whose  face  we  were  also  sure  we  knew. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  we  cried.  "  Good 
gracious  !  If  it  were  not  so  unlikely,  we 
should  say  that  that  conductor  was  Edouard 
Chose,  little  Edouard  Chose  who  was  also 
at  Condercet  with  us." 

Paul  Machin  turned  round  : 

"  You're  right,  my  boys,  quite  right  ! 
It  is  Edouard  Chose,  the  good-for-nothing 
scoundrel !  " 

He  took  a  handsome  cigar-case  from  his 
pocket,  and  picked  out  a  superb  Havana, 
which  he  proceeded  to  light.  Then,  while 
our  car  continued  its  upward  journey,  he 
told  us  the  following  story  : 

"  When  we  all  left  school  and  gradually 
lost  sight  of  one  another,  Edouard  Chose 
and  I  remained  friends.  I  may  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  we  were  inseparable. 
We  should  still  be  inseparable,  if  the  foolish 
fellow  had  not  gone  and  got  married,  and 
to  Emilia,  too,  of  all  idiotic  things  to  do. 
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Emilie  !  The  loveliest  creature  in  all  the 
world  !  Fair,  with  the  most  golden  hair, 
the  bluest  eyes,  the  reddest  lips,  and  the 
whitest  teeth.  Ah  !  she  was  a  beauty,  and 
no  mistake  ! 

"  So  the  inevitable  happened.  He  mar- 
ried a  very  pretty  woman,  I  was  his  best 
friend  ...  I  need  say  no  more  ! 

*'  One  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  about 
two  and  a  half  years  ago,  what  did  the 
ridiculous,  besotted  little  fool  do,  but  burst 
into  the  room  where  I  was  sitting  with  his 
wife,  a  Catalonian  poniard  in  his  hand. 

"  '  You  blackguard  !  '  he  yelled,  '  you 
blackguard  !  You  blackguard  !  You  black- 
guard !     ril  have  your  blood  !  ' 

"  I  shouldn't  have  cared  if  he  had  gone 
on  calling  me  blackguard,  but  I  didn't  want 
him  to  have  my  blood.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  I  flew  to  the  stairs, 
and  rushed  headlong  to  the  bottom.  Once 
there,  I  hailed  a  passing  cab  and  jumped 
in. 

"  My  cab  had  been  going  at  a  hard  gallop 
for  about  three  minutes,  when  I  happened 
to  look  round.  What  did  I  see  ?  Edouard, 
of   course,    poniard   in   hand.     They   had 
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flung  themselves  into  another  cab,  and  were 
hard  on  my  heels. 

"  We  were  then  passing  the  St.  Lazare 
station,  and  an  inspiration  came  to  me. 
I  dashed  across  the  Cour  de  Rome  like  one 
possessed,  and  threaded  my  way  through 
the  crowd  to  the  departure  platform.  A 
train  was  just  off.  A  few  hours  later  I 
was  at   Havre. 

"  '  Ouf  !  '  said  I  to  myself  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  '  poor  old  fellow  !  Now  you'll 
have  a  minute's  breathing-space  !  '  Breath- 
ing-space, did  I  say  ?  The  words  had  hardly 
passed  my  lips,  when  I  happened  to  glance 
round,  and  what  did  I  see  ?" 

"  Edouard,  of  course,"  we  answered, 
"  Edouard  Chose,  poniard  in  hand." 

"  You're  right,  my  boys  !  Well,  I'd  got 
to  make  up  my  mind  there  and  then.  A 
steamer  alongside  the  quay  was  just  hauling 
up  her  anchor.  With  one  leap,  I  landed 
on  the  deck,  and  there  was  I,  not  caring 
whither  I  went,  en  route  for  America. 

"  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  I 
landed  in  New  York,  and  was  just  saying 
to  myself  :  '  Thank  goodness  !  This  time 
I  do  believe  you're  safe,  poor  old  fellow  !  ' 
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when,  coming  along  the  end  of  Fifth  Avenue 
what  did  I  see  ?  " 

"  Edouard,  of  course,"  we  answered, 
"  Edouard  Chose,  poniard  in  hand." 

"  'Twas  he  !  'Twas  they  !  And  for  two 
sohd  months,  I  tell  you,  I  saw  Edouard, 
Edouard  and  his  poniard,  one  carrying  the 
other,  exactly  ten  minutes  after  my  arrival, 
respectively,  at  San  Francisco,  Tokio,  Sai- 
gon, Bombay,  Australia,  Cape  Verde,  Cey- 
lon, Greenland,  and  endless  other  places 
on  this  tiny  globe  of  ours,  where  lovers  and 
jealous  husbands  are  reduced  to  living  to- 
gether. 

"  I  was  beginning  to  be  thoroughly  fed 
up  with  the  roving  life  to  which  I  was 
condemned.  I  began  to  feel  horror-stricken 
at  the  eternal  thought  which  henceforth 
must  haunt  me  : 

" '  Heaven  send  that  my  train,  or  my 
steamer,  as  the  case  may  be,  does  not  get 
into  its  head  to  be  late,  for  Edouard  with 
his  poniard  in  his  hand  will  most  certainly 
be  aboard  the  next  train  or  steamer. 
Saints  above  !  Suppose  he  were  to  catch 
up  with  me  ! ' 

"  One  morning  as  I  was  crossing  Berne, 
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I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Grosshorn  only 
a  few  minutes  ahead  of  Edouard.  I  hurled 
myself  into  the  funicular  railway  car. 

"  As  we  began  to  ascend,  I  was  thinking, 
as  usual :  *  Heaven  grant  that  the  next 
car  doesn't  catch  up  this  one !  '  when 
suddenly  I  realised  that  for  once  my  fears 
were  utterly  groundless.  If,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  no  mechanical  law  that 
keeps  one  train  from  overtaking  another, 
one  motor-car  from  overtaking  another, 
one  cyclist  from  overtaking  another,  and 
one  man  on  foot  from  overtaking  another, 
it  is  a  material  impossibility  for  one 
funicular  railway  car  to  overtake  another 
funicular  railway  car. 

"  Just  cast  a  glance,  I  beg  of  you,  at  the 
construction  of  the  funicular  railway  line. 
How  many  cars  travel  along  it  ?  Two 
only.  Two  absolutely  and  only  !  While 
one  rests  from  its  labours  above,  the  other 
rests  below.  Both  begin  to  move  in  a 
contrary  direction,  at  the  same  moment. 
They  balance  one  another.  The  descend- 
ing car  has  to  hoist  up  the  ascending  one 
and  so  on.  Not  only  was  it  impossible  for 
Edouard  and  his  poniard  to  arrive  at  the 
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same  time  as  me  ;  they  could  only  begin 
to  come  up  as  I  began  to  go  down  ! 

"  Ah  !  the  bliss  of  that  moment  !  The 
joy  of  being  able  to  eat,  drink,  and  smoke 
without  anxiety.  '  Cheer  up,'  said  I  to 
myself.  '  Neither  Edouard  nor  his  poniard 
can  come  upon  you  unawares.  They  are 
down  at  the  very  bottom,  and  nothing  can 
prevent  them  from  remaining  there  for 
twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty  minutes.' 

"  At  the  end  of  an  hour  a  whistle  blew 
to  show  that  my  car  was  going  down  again. 
*  At  the  same  moment,'  said  I  to  myself, 
'  a  whistle  will  blow  down  there  to  show 
that  the  other  car  is  coming  up.  Edouard, 
of  course,  Edouard,  poniard  in  hand,  will 
most  certainly  be  in  it.  Better  not  wait 
here,  my  boy.  Go  down  again.'  And 
down  I  went.  Half-way  down,  we  met 
the  other  car,  and  I  saw  that  my  surmise 
was  correct ;  Edouard  was  in  it,  of  course, 
Edouard  poniard  in  hand.  I  could  not 
resist  shouting  :  '  Keep  it  up,  my  boy  ! 
Go  on  !  Don't  expect  me  to  be  there  when 
you  arrive.     I  shall  be  down  below  !  ' 

"  When  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
Grosshorn,  and  I  was  about  to  resume  my 
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wretched,  perpetually  hunted  existence,  a 
thought  struck  me  :  '  Idiot !  '  I  cried, 
'  don't  be  idiotic  !  Stay  where  you  are. 
Poniard  in  hand,  Edouard  certainly  waits 
feverishly  for  his  car  to  bring  him  down 
again.  Why  not  wait  quietly  here  for 
your  car  to  take  you  up  again  ?  .  .  . 
An  hour  later,  I  went  up  the  Grosshorn 
again.  Half-way  I  met  Edouard,  of  course, 
Edouard,  poniard  in  hand,  and  shouted  : 

"  '  Cheerio,  my  boy  !  Go  on  !  I  don't 
expect  to  be  there  when  you  arrive.  I 
shall  be  up  above.' 

"  After  my  second  journey  on  this  ador- 
able, inspiring  railway-line,  I  set  out  on  a 
third,  a  fourth,  twenty  journeys,  one  hun- 
dred, a  thousand  !  It  is  now  ten  months 
since,  every  time  that  Edouard  goes  up, 
I  go  down,  and  every  time  that  he  goes 
down,  I  go  up. 

"  This  scheme  for  contriving  to  exist 
free  of  mental  anguish  has  one  drawback. 
Each  journey,  there  and  back,  on  the  Berne- 
Grosshorn  railway  line  costs  twenty  francs. 
There  are  twenty  services  daily.  No  mat- 
ter how  well  off  you  may  be,  twenty  times 
twenty  francs  daily  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 
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Three  weeks  after  my  first  ascent,  one  of 
the  two  conductors'  posts  became  vacant. 
I  appHed  for  it,  and  was  successful. 

"  For  some  time  I  continued  to  pass 
Edouard  in  the  other  car,  wearing  a  top 
hat.  Then  one  day  I  saw  him  in  the  first 
car,  wearing  a  peaked  cap,  Hke  myself. 
No  doubt,  that  conductor's  post  had  also 
fallen  vacant." 

We  had  reached  the  top  of  the  Gross- 
horn.  Wishing  to  seem  interested  in  his 
story,  before  we  said  good-bye,  we  asked 
him  what  had  become  of  Edouard's  wife. 

"  Emilie  ?  Oh,  she  followed  the  race 
around  the  world  closely,  stage  by  stage,  in 
the  hope  of  witnessing  a  drama.  .  .  . 
Now  we  have  both  ceased  to  interest  her, 
and  we  very  rarely  see  her.  Edouard  has 
to  sleep  up  above,  on  account  of  his  work, 
and  I  have  to  sleep  down  below.  So  she 
had  a  little  chalet  built,  exactly  half-way 
between,  which  ensures  her  having  her 
evenings  free.  ..." 


BRAVO,  COUSIN ! 

When  Jean  Perou  left  his  flat  yesterday 
morning  at  about  11.30  his  concierge  handed 
him  an  envelope  addressed  in  his  name, 
which  contained  the  following  announce- 
ment : 

TOWN  HALL,  WEST  WARD. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  16,  at  9  o'clock  precisely  : 

A  LECTURE 

by 

M.  ERNEST  MOUCHABCEUF, 

Deputy  of  Saone  and  Rhone 

on 

THE  ELECTORAL  VOTE. 

To  admit  one. 

Although  Jean  Perou  is  the  cousin  of 
Ernest  Mouchaboeuf,  he  has  no  exalted 
opinion  of  the  oratorical  talents  of  the 
deputy  for  Saone  and  Rhone,  and  had  he 
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received  a  similar  invitation  a  month,  or 
a  fortnight,  or  even  eleven  days  earlier,  he 
would  most  certainly  have  remarked  : 

"  Very  kind  of  the  old  boy  to  let  me 
know  he  is  speaking  at  the  Town  Hall  to- 
night, because  now  I  am  very  definitely 
sure  of  one  place  where  no  one,  not  even 
Sherlock  Holmes,  the  king  of  detectives, 
will  find  me  to-night !  " 

One  idea,  however,  and  one  only  has 
pursued  Jean  Perou  for  the  last  ten  days : 
to  see  the  Palm  of  Honour  awarded  to 
Chochotte  d'Arcachon,  his  golden-haired 
little  lady-love  of  the  "  Folies  Fantai- 
sistes  "  who,  since  one  of  her  friends  was 
thus  decorated,  yearns  to  wear  the  tiny 
violet  ribbon  on  her  breast  also.  And,  in 
order  to  gain  the  coveted  distinction  for 
her,  Jean  pins  his  faith  to  Ernest  Mou- 
chabceuf's  political  influence. 

"  Talk  about  a  beastly  bore,  it's  that 
all  right,"  he  murmurs  regretfully,  "but  it 
can't  be  helped.  So  as  not  to  offend  this 
Cicero-in-the-making,  I  shall  have  to  go 
to-night,  from  nine  o'clock  to  midnight, 
and  watch  him  splash  his  audience." 
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With  the  air  of  a  martyr,  Jean  Perou 
was  dressing  yesterday  evening  to  go  to  the 
lecture  at  the  Town  Hall.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  put  on  a  highly  respectable  frock- 
coat,  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  head,  and 
cried : 

"  Got  it  :  you've  hit  it  this  time,  mon 
vieux !  To  think  that  it  never  occurred 
to  you  before  !  " 

An  idea  had  suddenly  struck  him.  A 
simple  one  ...  by  which  not  only  would 
he  avoid  offending  Ernest  Mouchaboeuf, 
but  would  also  earn  his  gratitude,  and  one 
which  would  allow  him  to  stay  away  from 
the  lecture  and  avoid  the  risk  of  sleeping 
all  through  his  cousin's  speech. 

Full  of  guile  and  deceit,  he  waited  until 
the  clock  struck  nine,  then  he  took  a  sheet 
of  note-paper,  dated  it  "Tuesday,  11  p.m.", 
and  proceeded  to  indite  the  following  letter 
to  his  uneloquent  relative  : 

"  Dearest  and  best  Cousin, 

"  I  have  already  heard  your  lecture 
and  I  knew  you  to  be  a  most  eloquent 
speaker,  but  I  must  confess  I  had  not 
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expected  to  experience  such  thrilling  mo- 
ments as  those  that  thrilled  me  during 
your  wonderful  speech. 

"  I  have  just  left  the  Town  Hall.  All 
I  can  say  is  Bravo !  Bravo !  Bravo !  a 
thousand  times  Bravo !  My  admiration 
is  boundless  ! 

"  How  just,  reasonable  and  undeniable 
are  all  the  things  you  said  about  the 
Electoral  Vote.  It  would  never  have  en- 
tered my  head  that  there  were  so  many 
just,  reasonable  and  undeniable  things 
to  be  said  about  the  Electoral  Vote. 

"  The  same  applies  to  everything  else 
you  said,  it  was  all  just,  reasonable,  and 
undeniable. 

"  I  did  not  know,  until  this  evening, 
what  to  think  about  the  Electoral  Vote; 
I  was  very  undecided  about  it.  Now  my 
mind  is  made  up,  I  have  but  one  opinion  : 
yours.     Your  eloquence  has  convinced  me. 

"  Do  not  blush  at  the  praise  forced 
from  me  by  Truth  herself.  Frankly,  I 
consider  that,  compared  to  you,  Demos- 
thenes, Mirabeau,  and  M.  Jaures  are  clowns 
and  buffoons. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  Jean  Perou." 
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III 

As  he  stretched  himself  luxuriously  in 
his  bed  this  morning,  Jean  Perou  thought 
of  the  pleasant  hours  spent  the  evening 
before  at  the  Folies  Fantaisistes,  where 
Chochotte  d'Arcachon  sang  her  latest 
success.  .  .  . 

"  We're  the  naughty  saucy  misses, 

Full  of  wisdom,  guile  .    .   .  and  kisses. 
Foolish  man's  our  prey  completely, 
Thus  we  line  our  coffers  neatly." 

He  was  just  saying  to  himself,  with 
malicious  glee  :  "  and  to  think  that,  at  this 
very  moment,  dear  old  Mouchaboeuf  pro- 
bably is  reading  my  letter  and  drinking 
milk  !  "  ...  when  his  man  brought  in 
his  letters. 

There  were  several  prospectuses  in  the 
pile,  and  among  them  a  letter  from  Ernest 
Mouchaboeuf,  which  Jean  opened  eagerly. 
It  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Tuesday,  9  p.m. 
"  Dear  Jean, 

"  A  line  only  to  say  that  I  hope 
my  secretary  (whom  I  have  just  sent  off 
to  the  Town  Hall  now  that  I  know  I  cannot 
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possibly  speak  this  evening)  has  told  you, 
as  well  as  all  my  other  friends,  how  very 
sorry  I  am  to  have  made  you  turn  out  for 
nothing. 

"It  is  most  annoying  to  have  lost  my 
voice  like  this.  I  have  had  a  cold  for 
several  days,  and  it  affected  my  voice 
slightly,  but  I  never  imagined  for  a  mo- 
ment that  to-night  I  should  be  absolutely 
speechless. 

"  This  is  just  to  say  again  how  sorry  I 
am  to  have  disturbed  you  for  nothing. 

*'  Yours  truly, 

"Ernest  Mouchabceuf." 


THE  OPINION  OF  PROSPER 
MARIOLLE. 


Yesterday  morning,  The  Dawn  printed 
for  the  first  time  an  article  by  Jehan  Fardot. 
From  nine  till  eleven  a.m.  the  youthful 
publicist  read  and  re-read  the  fifth  page, 
on  which  appeared  his  Interview  with  the 
President  of  the  Municipal  Council. 

By  one  minute  past  eleven  he  knew  his 
article  by  heart.  Were  he  to  reach  the 
age  of  Methuselah,  he  felt  that  he  would 
still  be  able  to  recite  it  without  faltering 
as  he  lay  on  his  death-bed.  He  folded 
up  the  paper.  He  struck  his  work-table 
with  his  fist. 

"  Fardot,  mon  vieux !  "  he  cried,  "  You 

may  well  be  proud  of  yourself  !  .  .  .  It's 

a  little  work  of  art !     Yes,  a  work  of  art ! 

How  sickening  it  is  to  think  that  those 
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idiots  of  The  Dawn  haven't  got  the  gump- 
tion to  reaUse  it !  ,  .  .  and  the  devil  of 
it  is  that  you,  you,  the  author  of  it,  can't 
be  the  man  to  tell  them  so  !  " 

He  reflected  that,  though  one  might  not 
be  able  to  say  a  thing,  one  could  sometimes 
write  it. 

He  seized  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Carefully  disguising  his  handwriting,  he 
composed  the  following  letter  : 

"  Monsieur  le  Directeur, 

"  Congratulations  !  Congratulations  a 
hundred  times  !    A  thousand  times  ! 

"  I  am  a  daily  reader  of  your  interesting 
paper.  Allow  me  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
never  read  it  with  keener  pleasure  than  I 
did  this  morning. 

"  Ah  !  Monsieur  le  Directeur  !  Ah  !  That 
article  entitled  An  Interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Municipal  Council,  and  signed 
Jehan  Fardot !  What  a  little  jewel !  What 
a  little  work  of  art  !  .  .  ." 

He  laid  down  his  pen.  He  scratched  his 
head  in  perplexity. 

"  Voyons,"  he  muttered,  "  how  the  deuce 
am  I  to  christen  the  writer  of  this  letter  ? 
.  .  .  Dupont  ?     Mathieu  ?  .  .  .  Where  the 
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deuce   is  he  to  live  ?    .  .  .   322   Rue   des 
Martyrs  ?     550  Passage  des  Princes  ?  .  .  ." 

Before  sending  off  his  Interview  to  The 
Dawn,  he  had  submitted  it  at  least  twenty 
times  to  the  criticism  of  his  friend  Prosper 
Mariolle.  At  least  twenty  times  had  Pros- 
per MarioUe  overwhelmed  him  with  compli- 
ments :  "  It's  terrific,  mon  vieux,  terrific  ! 
It's  the  best  thing  you've  ever  done  !  " 

Suddenly  he  stopped  scratching  his  head. 
He  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink.  Un- 
hesitatingly he  added  : 

"  In  the  hope  that  you  will  at  once 
commission  M.  Fardot  to  interview  the 
President  of  the  Chamber,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  President 
of  etc.,  etc.,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  signing 
myself,  Monsieur  le  Directeur, 

"  One  of  your  most  constant  readers, 
"  Prosper  Mariolle. 

'127  Rue  des  Saints-Peres." 


II 


Jehan  Fardot  had  rung  for  Josephine, 
his  maid-of-all-work.     He  had  said  to  her  : 
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"  Josephine,  get  ready  to  go  out.  Here 
is  sevenpence  :  sixpence  for  the  bus  and 
a  penny  for  the  stamp  on  this  letter.  Don't 
lose  it.  Go  and  post  it  at  the  office  in 
the  Rue  des  Saints-Peres.  .  .  .  You  know 
where  it  is,  just  alongside  the  house  where 
M.  Mariolle  lodges." 

Josephine  stationed  herself  on  the  kerb- 
stone in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette 
and  awaited  the  omnibus.  She  glanced  at 
the  envelope  which  Fardot  had  confided  to 
her.  On  it  she  read  : 
"  Monsieur  Pouche, 

Editor  of  The  Dawn, 
17  Rue  du  Faubourg  Montmartre." 

"  Why,  what  an  idea  !  Monsieur  must 
have  gone  quite  crazy !  "  she  thought. 
"  The  Dawn  is  only  a  couple  of  minutes' 
walk  from  here.  He's  sent  me  there  no 
end  of  times  in  the  last  two  months  with 
his  letters  !  Only  yesterday  I  took  one  ! 
Why  is  he  making  me  go  half-way  across 
Paris  for  this  one  to-day,  instead  of  putting 
it  in  the  letter-box  ?  " 

The  omnibus  was  a  long  time  in  coming. 
To  while  away  the  time,  she  went  over  to 
the  window   of  a  pastry-shop.     Some  fat 
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chocolate  sweets  wrapped  in  silver  paper, 
and  marked  a  penny  each,  attracted  her 
attention. 

"  How  good  those  look,"  she  murmured. 
"  What  a  pity  it  seems  that  these  seven 
pennies  I've  got  in  my  right  hand  don't 
belong  to  me  !  " 

Two  minutes  later  Josephine  was  making 
her  way  on  foot  towards  Number  17  in  the 
Rue  du  Faubourg  Montmartre.  In  her 
right  hand  there  were  no  longer  seven 
pennies.  There  were  seven  chocolate 
sweets. 

In  the  outer  office  of  The  Dawn  she  said 
to  the  office-boy  :  "  Take  this  note  in  to 
M.  Pouche,  will  you  ?  " 

M.  Pouche  himself  appeared  at  that 
moment, 

"  What's  that  ?  A  letter  for  me  ?  From 
whom  ?  " 

"  From  Monsieur,"  murmured  Josephine. 
.  .  .  "  M.  Fardot." 

M.  Pouche  opened  the  envelope.  An  air 
of  violent  surprise  soon  spread  over  his 
countenance.  What,  this  woman  said  she 
came  from  M.  Fardot !  Surely  he  wasn't 
dreaming  !     The  signature  which  he  read 
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at  the  foot  of  the  letter  was  not  "  Jehan 
Fardot  "  !  Since  when  had  "  Jehan  Far- 
dot  "  been  spelt  "  Prosper  MarioUe  "  ?  .  .  . 

He  turned  to  Josephine. 

"  You  say  that  it  was  M.  Fardot,  M. 
Jehan  Fardot,  who  gave  you  this  letter  to 
bring  here  ?  " 

Josephine  swallowed  the  piece  of  choco- 
late which  she  was  sucking.  A  little  un- 
easy, she  murmured  : 

"  Yes,  M'sieu.  .  .  .  That  is,  yes  and  no. 
You  see,  Monsieur  told  me  to  go  and  post 
it  in  the  Rue  des  Saints-Peres.  ...  I 
thought  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing, 
you  see.  So  I  brought  it  straight  here  on 
my  feet.  Oh  !  I  can  swear  to  you,  M'sieu, 
I  didn't  waste  a  moment  in  coming  !  " 

III 

This  morning  Jehan  Fardot  found  a  grey 
envelope  in  his  mail.  In  the  left-hand  top 
comer  were  printed  these  words :  The 
Dawn. 

He  leapt  for  joy. 

**  Here  we  are  !  They  haven't  been  long, 
I  must  say  !     Already  my  letter  has  had 
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its  effect !  Obviously  a  request  for  an- 
other article." 

The  envelope  contains  two  sheets  of 
paper.  Feverishly  he  unfolds  the  first  one. 
He  recognises  the  handwriting  of  M.  Pouche. 
He  reads  : 

**  Cher  Monsieur, 

"  We  thank  you  for  having  been  kind 
enough  to  communicate  to  us  the  opinion 
of  a  certain  M.  Prosper  Mariolle  of  your 
Interview  with  the  President  of  the  Municipal 
Council. 

"  Everything  points  to  the  supposition 
that  this  M.  Prosper  Mariolle  is  one  of  your 
friends.  It  is  therefore  with  great  regret 
that  we  find  ourselves  constrained  to  ex- 
press a  somewhat  adverse  opinion  with 
regard  to  him.  There  is  certainly  a  total 
lack  of  continuity  in  his  ideas.  The  en- 
closed letter,  received  at  this  office  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  will  prove  this  to 
you.  .  .  ." 

Even  more  feverishly,  Fardot  unfolds 
the  second  sheet  of  paper.  He  recognises 
the  writing  of  Mariolle.     He  reads  : 

"  Monsieur  le  Directeur, 

"  Oh  !    That  shameful  article  which  you 
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published  this  morning !  .  .  .  You  will 
understand  that  I  refer  to  the  Interview 
with  the  President  of  the  Municipal  Council, 
signed  Jehan  Fardot. 

"  In  what  tongue  is  this  thing  written  ? 
In  Hindoo  ?  In  Eskimo  ?  Or  in  Esper- 
anto ?  .  .  . 

"  A  piece  of  advice,  Monsieur  le  Direc- 
teur  :  do  not  encumber  your  most  interest- 
ing paper  with  such  unspeakable  filth,  such 
revolting  slush,  such  incomparable  mon- 
strosities ! 

"  In  the  hope  that  I  shall  never  again 
find  in  your  columns  a  second  interview 
signed  Fardot,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
signing  myself,  Monsieur  le  Directeur, 

"  One  of  your  most  constant  readers, 
"  Prosper  Mariolle. 

"127  Rue  des  Saints-Peres." 


"  UNTO   THESE    LITTLE    ONES  " 

Emile  and  Laure  Percet  have  had  a 
luncheon  party  to-day ;  the  Manigantas, 
the  Durafouras,  M.  Sesoties,  the  Rengaines, 
and  old  Mme  Herbiwohr. 

It  is  now  two  o'clock.  Lunch  is  over, 
and  all  adjourn  to  the  drawing-room. 

And  the  next  item  on  the  programme  ? 
You  may  imagine  that  conversation  begins 
again,  more  animated  than  ever,  that  they 
discuss  the  horrible  murder  committed  the 
day  before,  and  the  latest  hit  in  plays  ? 
Or  that  they  turn  to  fashion  and  politics  ? 
Not  so ! 

Ensconced  in  their  arm-chairs,  each  and 
all  silently  digest  their  lunch  and  envy 
Toto,  who  lies  flat  on  his  face  on  the  carpet, 
for,  thanks  to  his  extreme  youth,  he  has 
already  forgotten  the  mutton,  stuffed 
chicken,  beans,  mashed  potatoes,  and  rice 
pudding  he  has  just  devoured,  and  is 
III 
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thoroughly  enjoying  a  game  with  his 
wooden  horse. 

Percet  who,  as  host,  finds  the  long  silence 
depressing :  "  I  say,  Laure,  suppose  you  .  .  . 
sing  us  something  ?  " 

Laure,  who  likes  to  be  pressed  :  "  What ! 
Directly  after  lunch  ?  I  don't  believe  I 
could  sing  a  note,  and  hardly  like  to  try.  .  ." 

All  the  guests,  feebly  :  "  Oh,  do  !  We 
should  so  like  to  hear  you." 

Laure  :  "  Promise  not  to  expect  any- 
thing then  ?  " 

All  the  guests,  feebly :  "Of  course ! 
of  course  !     We  promise.  ..." 

Laure  goes  to  the  piano  and  opens  it. 

Here  she  has  a  prolonged  hunt  in  the 
music  cabinet. 

At  last  she  draws  out  a  song,  which, 
judging  by  the  look  of  it,  must  have  been 
simg  and  re-sung  at  least  ten  thousand 
times.  Laure,  as  though  to  herself : 
"Hallo!  Here's  a  song  I've  never  even 
tried.  ...  I  didn't  know  I  had  it.  I'd 
rather  like  to  try  it."  Then,  as  though 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  :  "  This  is  a 
song  by  Massenet,  words  by  Boyer,  These 
Little  Ones."    She  gives  three  Httle  coughs. 
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glances  slowly  over  her  audience  from  right 
to  left,  and  begins  : 
Laure,  singing  : 

"  Unto  these  little  ones  (la,  la,  la,  la)  one  should 
not  mete  (la,  la,  la) 
A  grief  (la,  la,  la),  however  slight  (la,  la,  la)  " 

Toto,  struggling  to  free  one  of  the  wheels 
of  his  wooden  horse  which  has  caught  in 
a  groove  of  the  parquet  floor :  "  Hi ! 
Hi !     Come  'oop  !     You  ugly  old  horse  !  " 

Laure,  stops  singing  abruptly  :  "  Look 
here,  Toto,  don't  you  hear  me  singing  ?  " 

Toto,  taking  not  the  slightest  notice  of 
his  mother  :  "  Wog  up  then.  Wog  up, 
I  tell  you.  I  know  the  streets  are  all  up 
and  down,  but  that's  no  excuse !  Hi ! 
Come  oop,  you  old  horse.  Come  oop ! 
Come    oop  !     Hi !     Bucephalus  !     Hi !  " 

Laure,  very  sharply  to  Toto  :  "  Toto, 
be  quiet  when  I  speak  to  you."  His 
mother's  stern  voice  makes  Toto  decide 
to  drop  his  conversation  with  Bucephalus. 

Laure  again  gives  three  little  coughs, 
glances  slowly  over  her  audience  from  right 
to  left  and  begins  to  sing  more  fervently 
than  before  : 
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"  Unto  these  little  ones  (la,  la,  la,  la,  la)  one  should 
not  mete  (la,  la,  la) 
A  grief  (la,  la,  la),  however  slight  (la,  la,  la), 
Cradled  upon  a  mother's  breast.  .  .  ." 

Toto,  suddenly  aiming  a  kick  at  his  horse: 
"  Just  you  wait  a  bit,  my  boy  !  Wait  till 
I  get  my  whip,  and  you'll  see  !  " 

Laure  giving  up  the  "  la  "  she  has  just 
started  as  a  bad  job  :  "  Toto  !  Toto  ! 
didn't  you  hear  what  I  said  just  now  ?  " 

Toto,  continuing  a  violent  attack  on  his 
steed's  hind-quarters  :  "  Yes,  Mummie,  I 
hear,  but  Bucephalus  is  rearing  now,  I  must 
stop  him.  Stop  it,  Bucephalus  !  Come, 
boy,  come  !     Gently  now  !     Gently.  ..." 

Laure,  striking  the  top  of  the  piano 
violently  :  "  Look  here,  Toto,  you  won't 
get  any  pudding  for  a  week,  do  you  hear 
...  for  a  whole  week.  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  !  A  child  of  your  age  pre- 
venting his  mother  from  singing !  .  . 
And  if  you  say  another  word,  another  word, 
mind,  it  will  be  a  fortnight  instead  of  a  week. 
So  now  you  know." 

When  he  hears  the  horrible  price  he  has 
to  pay  for  his  misbehaviour,  Toto  weeps 
silently. 
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Laure  gives  three  little  coughs  again, 
slowl}'^  glances  at  her  audience  from  right 
to  left,  and  begins  to  sing  even  more 
fervently  than  before  : 

"  Unto  these  little  ones  (la,  la,  la,  la,  la)  one  should 
not  mete  (la,  la,  la) 
A  grief  (la,  la,  la),  however  slight  (la,  la,  la,  sol) 
Cradled  upon  a  mother's  breast  (la,  la,  la,  re,  la) 
They  are  so  innocent  .  .  ." 

Toto,  bursting  into  violent  sobs  :  "I 
want  to  blow  my  nose  !  I've  nothing  to 
blow  my  nose  in  !  Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear  ! 
I  haven't  got  a  hanky.  Daddy,  lend  me 
your  hanky  !  " 

Laure,  rising  from  the  piano,  and  advanc- 
ing upon  her  son  : 

"  This  is  a  bit  too  much.  This  wretched 
child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  worrying 
the  life  out  of  us  !  "  To  her  husband  : 
**  Now  then,  Emile,  why  don't  you  smack 
him,  and  have  done  with  it  ?  " 

Toto  :  "  But,  Mummie,  I  want  to  blow 
my  nose,  and  I  haven't  got  a  hanky.  If 
only  I  had  on  my  blouse  with  the  big 
collar.  ..."  Laure,  seizing  her  son  by  the 
arm,  and  shaking  him  angrily  :    "  That's 
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enough,  you  naughty  boy  !  You  haven't 
got  a  hanky,  haven't  you  ?  Well,  there's 
one  !  " — smacks  him.  "  And  there's  two  " 
— smacks  him  again.  "  And  there's  three  " 
— another  smack.  "  That'll  teach  you  !  " 
She  lifts  up  her  son  by  the  seat  of  his 
trousers,  carries  him  to  his  room,  and  locks 
the  door  on  him.  Returning  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, she  excuses  herself  sweetly. 

Laure  :  "  I'm  so  sorry,  please  excuse  me 
.  .  .  naughty  child  !  "  She  sits  down  at 
the  piano  again,  and,  without  taking  the 
least  notice  of  Toto's  moans  and  sobs  and 
piercing  cries,  which  are  plainly  heard  from 
the  next  room,  she  gives  three  little  coughs, 
glances  slowly  at  her  audience  from  right 
to  left,  and  begins  to  sing. 

Laure,  more  fervently  than  ever  : 

"  Unto  these  little  ones,  one  should  not  mete 
A  grief  however  sUght. 
Cradled  upon  a  mother's  breast, 
They  are  so  innocent,  so  sweet. 
Ere  the  first  halting  step  their  feet  have  trod, 
Lit  in  their  wistful  eyes  there  shines 
A  reflex  of  the  light  of  God." 


FELIX 

Since  their  wedding-day,  Prosper  Fafiaud 
and  his  sweet  young  wife  have  Hved 
entirely  with  and  for  each  other. 

But,  no  matter  how  charming  a  woman 
may  be,  a  man  will  always  tire  of  her 
exclusive  company.  Thus  is  the  way  of  the 
world  ! 

At  half- past  twelve  yesterday  morning, 
when  Fafiaud  rose  from  dejeuner,  he  said 
to  himself  : 

"  Why  cannot  Lucie  and  I  have  a  friend 
to  lunch  or  dinner  once  in  a  way  ?  " 

I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  invite  a  friend  to  lunch  or 
dinner,  it  is  essential  to  possess  one. 

Prosper  Fafiaud  had  no  friend.  He  said 
to  himself  : 

"  I  positively  must  make  a  friend  !  " 

II 

Fafiaud  is  a  clerk  in  a  big  money-lender's 
H7 
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office.  When  he  is  at  work,  a  man  called 
Mortignac  sits  at  the  desk  on  his  right ; 
on  his  left  is  Bamillon,  and  opposite  him 
one  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Pluchoit. 

Anyone  who,  like  Prosper  Fafiaud,  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  make  a  friend,  would 
probably  have  said  to  himself  : 

"  Now  which  of  these  three  looks  most 
promising  ?  Which  of  them,  Mortignac, 
Barnillon  or  Pluchoit,  will  make  the  best 
friend  ?  " 

Not  so  Prosper ! 

He  is  of  a  jealous  disposition.  Although 
he  has  only  been  married  a  short  time,  he  is 
obsessed  by  the  fear  of  losing  his  wife. 
The  whole  of  that  afternoon,  as  he  copied 
out  letters  in  which  the  words  "  discount  " 
and  "  interest  "  occurred  with  regularity, 
instead  of  trying  to  find  out  which  of 
Mortignac  and  Barnillon  was  the  more 
amusing,  and  which  of  Barnillon  and 
Pluchoit  was  the  cleverer,  he  said  to  him- 
self : 

"  Now  let  me  see,  which  is  the  least 
attractive  of  the  three  ?  In  other  words, 
which  will  make  the  best  friend  ?  " 

First  he  considered  Mortignac,  who  is 
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dark.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  when  he 
remembered  that  his  wife  had  said  casually 
to  him,  last  week  :  "  I  do  like  a  nice  black 
beard  !  " 

Barnillon  ?  He  thought  of  him,  but 
remembered  just  in  time  that  his  wife  had 
remarked  casually,  two  weeks  ago  :  "A 
slight  fair  moustache  makes  some  men  look 
most  distinguished  !  " 

So  it  was  not  to  be  Barnillon  nor  Mortig- 
nac. 

Well,  what  about  Pluchoit  ?  He  had  not 
a  black  beard,  neither  had  he  a  fair  mous- 
tache. Besides,  poor  fellow,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly extremely  ugly.  Fafiaud  was 
about  to  close  with  this  last  choice,  when  an 
opinion,  expressed  en  passant  by  his  wife 
three  weeks  ago,  came  suddenly  into  his 
head  :  "  All  things  considered,  it  does  not 
matter  how  ugly  a  man  is  !  Good-looking 
men  do  not  always  attract  me,  by  any 
means." 

Finding  it  impossible  to  decide  which  of 
the  three  would  least  offend  his  conjugal 
susceptibilities,  so  that  he  might  be  able 
to  say  to  him  :  "  Come  and  dine  with  us 
this  evening,  mon  vieux,"  Fafiaud  had  al- 
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most  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  Uve 
to  the  end  of  his  days  in  an  exclusive  and 
perpetual  tSte-d-tSte  with  his  wife.  As 
chance  would  have  it,  however,  when  he  left 
the  office  at  six  o'clock,  he  remembered  a 
man  who  had  wanted  to  marry  Lucie.  He 
had  proposed  to  her  only  a  few  weeks 
before  he  himself  had  asked  for  her  hand. 

He  even  remembered  the  name  of  his 
unhappy  rival.  It  was  Menard  .  ,  .  Felix 
Menard. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  I  am  a  fool !  "  he 
exclaimed  to  himself  with  joy.  "  I  need 
not  make  a  friend  of  either  Mortignac  or 
Barnillon  or  Pluchoit ;  but  I  will  make  a 
friend  of  Menard !  Menard.  .  .  .  Felix 
Menard,  good  old  Felix  !  .  .  .  Poor  devil ! 
.  .  .  Now,  there  is  a  man  who,  I  am 
certain,  never  attracted  nor  ever  will  attract 
my  Lucie." 

He  rubbed  his  hands  with  satisfaction. 
He  thanked  his  stars  he  had  remembered 
Menard's  existence.  He  was  in  a  tremend- 
ous hurry  to  get  home,  and  greet  his  wife 
with  a  careless :  "  Ah,  Lucie,  do  you 
happen  to  know.  .  .  ."  or  "  Can  you  tell 
me  where  that  fellow  Menard  lives  ?     You 
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remember,  the  one  who  wanted  to  marry 
you  .  .  .  FeUx  Menard." 

He  arrived  home.  He  entered.  He  was 
about  to  open  the  door  of  their  joint  room, 
when,  to  his  extreme  surprise,  he  thought  he 
heard  voices.     His  wife  was  not  alone  ! 

Prosper  Fafiaud  bent  down.  He  hstened 
at  the  key-hole,  and  the  following  words 
fell  gently  and  distinctly  upon  his  ear  : 

"  Oh,  Fely  !  Fely  !  Darling  !  I  do  love 
you  so  much  !  How  cruel  it  was  of  father 
and  mother  not  to  let  me  marry  you  ! 
And  just  because  they  did  not  think  you 
were  rich  enough  !  Mme  Felix  Menard 
would  be  the  most  unhappy  woman  in  the 
world,  they  used  to  say.  Do  you  remem- 
ber ?  And  now  you  must  fly,  mon  cheri. 
It  must  be  getting  late,  and  that  miserable 
wretch  of  a  husband  of  mine  may  be  in  at 
any  moment.  Whatever  you  do,  don't 
forget  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock  !  Oh, 
Felix  !  " 


AFTER  THE  PLAY 

{A    dialogue    which    should    be   posted    up 
wherever  free  theatre  tickets  are  given.) 

I    A.M. 

A  boulevard  pavement. 

M.  and  Mme  Chon  and  M.  Jehan  Fardot, 
leader-writer  to  the  Daily  Liar,  have  just 
emerged  from  the  Cafe  Riche. 

Before  hailing  a  taxi,  M.  and  Mme  Chon 
take  leave  of  M.  Fardot. 

Madame  Chon,  to  Jehan  Fardot  :  "So 
many  thanks,  dear  M.  Fardot." 

Monsieur  Chon  to  J.  Fardot  :  "  Quite 
a  good  show,  this  revue.      Many  thanks." 

Jehan  Fardot  :  "  Please  don't  thank  me 
.  .  .  such  a  trifle.  ...  It  would  be  rather 
strange  if  we  journalists  kept  all  our  free 
passes  to  ourselves." 

Madame  Chon  :  "  By  the  way,  will  you 
come  and  dine  with  us  one  evening  ? 
123 
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Let's  say  Monday.  .  .  .  Will  you  come  on 
Monday,  and  take  us  just  as  you  find  us  ?  " 

Jehan  Fardot :  "  Monday  ?  Let  me  see. 
.  .  .  Thank  you,  yes.  Now,  if  you  don't 
mind,  I'll  ask  you  to  do  something  for  me. 
Just  to  take  charge  of  this  letter,  asking 
for  seats  at  the  Ambigu.  Will  you  post  it 
Monday  morning  and  go  to  the  theatre 
the  same  evening  for  the  answer — the  porter 
will  have  it.  And  we  will  all  go  to  the 
Ambigu  after  dinner." 

Monsieur  Chon,  warmly  shaking  hands 
again  with  Fardot :  "  Delighted,  I'm  sure, 
delighted  !  Monday  then  .  .  .  dinner  first 
and  the  Ambigu  afterwards." 

Homeward  hound  in  the  taxi. 

Monsieur :  "  Well,  what  about  it  ? 
Wasn't  it  a  brilliant  notion  of  mine  palling 
up  to  Fardot  at  Petites  Dalles  this  sum- 
mer ?  " 

Madame  :  "  It's  certainly  a  very  pleasant 
way  of  going  to  the  theatre." 

Monsieur  :  "  Do  you  remember  what  it 
was  like  the  last  time  we  went  ?  Two 
wretched  fauteuils,  and  what  was  left  of 
sixteen  francs  ?  " 
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Madame  :  "I'm  sure  the  box  we  had 
to-night  would  be  at  least  thirty  francs." 

Monsieur  (with  a  laugh)  :  "  Thirty  francs ! 
Try  again  !  When  I  went  into  the  lounge 
during  the  interval,  I  took  a  surreptitious 
glance  at  the  prices.  Do  you  know  what 
our  box  cost  ?  Forty-five  francs,  not  a  sou 
less  !  " 

Madame  :  "  Then  it  was  a  good  idea  of 
mine  to  invite  him  to  dinner  next  Monday?" 

Monsieur  :  "  Quite  a  good  idea  !  What's 
on  at  the  Ambigu  now  ?  '  The  Rag- 
picker's Son ',  isn't  it  ?  I'm  sure  it  will  be 
jolly  good." 

Rue  de  Rome. 

Pavement  in  front  of  the  Chons'  house. 
M.  and  Mme  Chon  have  just  got  out 
of  the  cab. 

Monsieur,  after  vainly  searching  for 
change  :  "  Do  you  happen  to  have  two 
francs,  darling  ?  " 

Madame,  after  having  explored  her  purse : 
"  No,  dear." 

Monsieur  :  "  Impossible  !  You  can't 
mean  it  !  Why,  I  gave  you  sixty  francs 
yesterday." 
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Madame  :  '*  Impossible  !  Or,  if  you  did, 
I  don't  know  where  it's  gone  !  I've  not 
swallowed  it,  anyway.  .  .  .  We'U  reckon 
it  up  presently." 

The  bedroom  of  M,  and  Mme  Chon. 
M.  Chon,  half-dressed,  is  seated  at  a 
little  desk  with  an  open  account  hook 
before  him.  Mme  Chon,  also  en  de- 
shabille, is  walking  about  the  room. 

Monsieur  :  "  Here  we  are,  then.  Now 
tell  me.  .  .  .  First  of  all,  I  must  put 
down  : 

Given  to  Elsie  ...  60  francs." 

Madame,  frowning,  racks  her  brain  to 
remember  what  she  has  spent  :  "  Now  let 
me  see.  .  .  .  First  of  all  .  .  .  oh,  yes  .  .  . 
first  I  had  to  post  M.  Fardot's  letter  to  the 
Varietes.  ..." 

Monsieur  :    "  Very  well." 
Letter  ...  10  centimes. 

Madame  :  "  No,  not  10  .  .  .  30.  We 
decided  to  send  an  express  letter,  so  as  to 
make  sure  that  the  secretary  of  the  Varietes 
would  see  it." 

Monsieur  :    "  Right !  "  (writes  down)  : 
Express  letter  ...  30  centimes. 
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Madame  :  "  Now  what  came  after  that  ? 
.  .  .  We'll  do  the  dinner  first  if  you  don't 
mind.  Dinner  ...  let  me  see  .  .  .  yes, 
that's  it.     Dinner  34  francs  35  centimes." 

Monsieur,  horrified :  "  What  did  you 
say  ?     Dinner  34  francs  35  centimes  ?  " 

Madame :  "  Well,  it  isn't  my  fault. 
Didn't  you  say  :  '  Give  us  a  good  dinner. 
It's  very  decent  of  M.  Fardot  to  think  of  us, 
and  the  least  we  can  do  in  return  is  to    ..." 

Monsieur  writes  : 

Dinner  .  .  .  -^^  francs  35  centimes. 

Madame  :  "  Now  then,  what  else  ?  .  .  . 
(Thinks  a  long  time.)  Oh  yes,  the  bus  fare 
at  six  o'clock  to  go  to  the  theatre  for  the 
answer  about  the  seats  ...  30  centimes." 

Monsieur  writes  : 

Bus  ...  30  centimes. 

Madame  :  "  Taxi  back  from  the  Variet^s, 
2  francs  25  centimes.  ..." 

Monsieur  :  "I  like  that !  Didn't  you 
yourself  say  to  me  :  '  If  they've  got  seats, 
come  back  as  quickly  as  you  can,  so  that 
we  can  begin  dinner  in  good  time.  It's 
no  good  turning  up  when  the  show  is  half 
over !  " 

Monsieur  writes  : 
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Taxi  ...  2  francs  25  centimes. 

Madame  :  "  For  goodness'  sake  don't 
look  like  that  !  The  reason  I  had  to  pay 
2  francs  25  for  the  taxi  was  that  I  stopped, 
as  we  agreed,  at  the  Galeries  Lafayette." 

Monsieur,  amazed  :  "  Stopped  at  the 
Galeries  Lafayette  ?  " 

Madame  :  "  Look  here,  Gustave,  are  you 
going  off  your  head  ?  Did  we  each  have  a 
pair  of  new  gloves  this  evening,  or  did  we 
not  ?  Did  you  not  say  to  me  this  morning  : 
*  Our  seats  won't  be  numbered  as  if  we  had 
booked  them  ourselves.  But,  even  if  we 
don't  get  such  good  seats  as  if  we  had  paid 
for  them,  we  simply  can't  turn  up  at  the 
theatre  looking  like  nothing  on  earth.'  " 

Monsieur,  with  resignation  :  "  Gloves 
.  .  .  how  much  ?  " 

Madame  :  "  Nine  francs  fifty,  the  two 
pairs." 

Monsieur  writes  : 

Gloves  ...  9  francs  50  centimes. 

Madame,  after  a  moment's  thought : 
"  I  think  that's  all  .  .  .  wait  a  minute, 
though.  .  .  .  When  we  got  out  at  the 
Variet^s,  I  gave  you  2  francs  for  the 
driver." 
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Monsieur  writes  : 

Second  taxi  ...  2  francs. 

Madame  :  "  There  is  something  else,  I 
know.  Whatever  is  it  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  yes  .  .  . 
the  Cafe  Riche.  .  .  .  After  supper  you 
asked  me  for  fifteen  francs  .  .  .  yes  .  .  . 
fifteen  francs." 

Monsieur  writes  : 

Money  returned  ...  15  francs. 

Monsieur :  "Is  that  all  ?  You  don't 
say  so  !  (Reckoning  up  in  an  undertone) 
34,  36,  48,  49,  61.  (To  himself)  61  francs 
50  centimes !  Bang  go  my  60  francs ! 
I  should  never  have  believed  it  possible  ! 
Sixty-one  francs  fifty  centimes !  Sixty- 
one  francs  fif-ty  centimes  !  " 

3  a.m. 

M.  and  Mme  Chon  have  put  out  the  light 
and  retired  to  bed  some  sixty  minutes  ago. 
Monsieur,  turning  round:    "You  asleep, 
darling  ?  " 
Madame  :    "  Yes  .  .  .  why  ?  " 
Monsieur  :   "  Nothing.  .  .  .  I'm  only  go- 
ing to  get  up,  I  ought  to  write  a  letter." 
Madame  :    "  A  letter!  .  .  .  Who  to  ?  " 
Monsieur  :    "  I  don't  know  what  you'll 
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think  about  it,  but  I'm  going  to  write  a 
word  to  M.  Fardot  and  send  it  off  by  the 
first  post  to-morrow.  I'll  tell  him  that  we 
clean  forgot  we'd  an  engagement  for  Mon- 
day, and  are  dining  at  your  mother's. 
To-morrow  I'll  go  to  the  Od^on,  and  book 
two  stalls  on  our  own." 


THE  LADY-KILLER 

Ever  since  he  left  school  eight  years  ago, 
Jules  Croustillon  had  longed  for  an  affair 
with  a  "  society  woman." 

To-day  he  went  out  resolved  to  conquer 
his  timidity,  to  accost  the  first  smart  lady 
he  met.  Five  minutes  after  achieving  this 
resolution  he  found  himself  in  the  Rue  de 
Chateaudun  following  a  fair-haired  young 
woman.  Truth  to  tell,  she  was  not  parti- 
cularly beautiful,  but  Jules  took  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  his  conquest  would  be 
the  more  easy  for  that. 

To  gain  courage  he  summoned  up,  as  he 
crossed  the  Rue  Lafitte,  the  image  of 
Messalina :  at  the  Rue  St-Georges  he 
thought  upon  Laure :  and  at  the  Rue 
Taitbout  his  mind  turned  to  Ninon  de 
I'Enclos.  A  surgical  instrument  shop  win- 
dow suggested  itself  as  the  fitting  spot  for 
the  avowal  of  his  sentiments.  He  quickened 
his  pace,  passed  the  lady,  and  turned  his 
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thoughts  to  the  discovery  of  a  phrase  that 
should  suitably  mark  the  commencement  of 
this  hoped-for  union  of  hearts.  At  any 
price,  it  must  be  a  phrase  of  wit  and 
refinement. 

The  blonde  lady  drew  nearer.  Jules,  with 
a  sly  smile,  murmured,  in  confidential  tone  : 

"  It's  a  very  fine  day  to-day,  Madame." 

The  lady  made  no  sign  of  having  heard. 
Jules,  who  knew  a  great  deal  about  women 
because  he  had  read  all  Madame  de  Sevi- 
gne's  letters,  conceived  dimly  that  this 
must  be  a  trick.  Anyhow,  the  fair  one 
seemed  to  have  taken  no  offence.  This 
was  one  distinct  step  forward. 

"  Ah  !  "  sighed  Jules.  "  To  think  that 
I  might  have  done  this  any  time  these  eight 
years  !     How  I  have  wasted  my  life  !  " 

At  the  Place  de  la  Trinite  the  fair-haired 
lady  climbed  into  a  Square  des  Batignolles- 
Jardin  des  Plantes  bus.  Jules  followed 
suit.  She  took  a  through-connection 
ticket.  Jules  handed  his  threepence  to 
the  conductor,  and  also  asked  for  the 
customary  cardboard  slip — his  first  capital 
risk  in  the  proposition. 

As  the  journey  progressed,  so  progressed 
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his  feeling  of  growing  intimacy  with  the 
lady.  At  every  jolt  of  the  omnibus,  he 
smiled  at  her  in  friendly  fashion.  When 
their  eyes  met,  the  adored  one  turned  her 
head  sharply  away.  Jules  reflected  that 
this  was  but  a  precaution,  that  she  was 
chary  of  advertising  their  friendship  too 
openly. 

Both  got  down  at  the  Place  du  Th4§.tre 
Fran^aise.  Jules,  miscalculating  her  move- 
ments, found  himself  face  to  face  with  her 
in  front  of  the  door.  He  felt  that  he  must 
speak  there  and  then.  He  hesitated  no 
longer,  moved  up  to  her,  and  in  a  mysteri- 
ous voice  murmured  : 

"I'm  afraid  it  may  rain  to-day, 
Madame." 

The  fair-haired  lady  looked  a  moment 
at  him  without  changing  countenance. 
Then,  with  an  air  of  annoyance,  she 
mounted  a  BatignoUes-Clichy-Odeon  bus. 
At  St.  Germain-des-Pr^s  she  took  a  Gare 
du  Nord-Montparnasse  bus. 

But  monetary  sacrifice  had  no  more 
terrors  for  Jules.  His  imagination,  awake 
in  that  primal  Batignolles  bus,  had  by  now 
transported  him  to  the  perfumed  boudoir 
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wherein  he  and  the  fair  one  should  be  face 
to  face.     He  climbed  into  the  bus. 

At  seven  p.m.  he  and  she  stopped,  their 
journey  ended,  at  the  door  of  No  370  Rue 
Lafayette.  Fifty  or  sixty  times  had  Jules 
essayed  to  launch  a  conversation  ;  but  the 
lady  had  taken  refuge  in  obstinate  silence. 
She  had  not,  however,  routed  him  with  the 
scathing  rejoinder  that  might  have  been 
expected.  As  silence  means  consent,  Jules 
saw  clearly  that  his  duty  was  to  continue 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  reserved  unknown. 

As  he  had  ridden  along  the  bank  of  the 
Seine,  skirted  the  Bastille,  penetrated  to 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  passed  the  Pantheon, 
the  Ob^lisque,  and  the  Sacr6-Coeur  in  her 
company,  even  so  now  did  he,  in  her 
wake,  mount  the  stairs  of  No  370  Rue 
Lafayette. 

Jules  was  emboldened  to  touch  her  waist, 
but  she  freed  herself  with  a  haughty 
gesture ;  her  outstretched  arm  was  a 
command  to  desist  from  his  audacious 
designs.  But  Jules  was  not  to  be  foiled 
by  such  eleventh-hour  manoeuvres — mere 
tricks  that  women  practise  when  they  seek 
to  enhance  the  greatness  of  their  imminent 
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surrender,  and  he  followed  her  up  to  the 
landing  of  the  fourth  floor. 

Resigned,  vanquished  no  doubt  by  such 
persistence,  such  love,  the  fair  one  opened 
her  door,  admitted  Jules  into  the  sitting- 
room,  and  waved  him  to  a  seat. 

Bitterly  did  Jules  Croustillon  lament  the 
lost  chances  of  eight  long  years  !  A  little 
daring,  and  success  was  so  easy  !  Here 
was  the  proof  to  his  hand.  He  smoothed 
down  a  stray  lock  of  hair  and  quickly 
slipped  off  his  overcoat.  The  lady  returned 
almost  at  once,  bearing  in  her  hand  a 
dainty  little  slate. 

On  the  slate  were  written  in  chalk  the 
following  words  : 

"Be  off  with  you.  I  am  deaf  and 
dumb." 


SENSATIONAL  REPORTING 

Ernest  Poutrache,  the  editor  of  the 
Daily  Giant,  said  to  me  yesterday  afternoon: 

"  It's  understood  then,  M.  Fardot  !  I 
take  you  on  my  paper  as  reporter.  Bring 
me  your  first  article  Thursday  evening  .  .  . 
to-morrow  that  is  ...  it  will  appear  in 
Friday's  issue." 

Now  I  wanted  to  produce  a  truly  thrilling 
article  for  my  debut  on  the  Daily  Giant. 
For  one  half-hour  I  debated  within  myself 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  try  and 
drag  an  interview  out  of  the  Prime  Minister; 
or  better  still,  Mademoiselle  Polaire. 

At  last  the  idea  came.  "  You  always 
hear  people  say,"  thought  I,  "  that  bridges 
at  night  are  the  haunt  of  thieves,  murderers, 
and  the  scum  of  the  earth  generally.  As 
far  as  I  know,  not  a  single  journalist  .  .  . 
not  even  that  brilliant  writer,  Maurice  Bal 
of  the  Daily  Special  .  .  .  has  ever  thought 
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of  spending  a  whole  night  under  the  arches 
of  one  of  our  Paris  bridges.  Now,  Jehan 
Fardot,  my  lad,  here  is  your  chance ! 
Go  and  spend  the  night  under  the  Bridge 
Alexander  III." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  A  few  hours 
later  my  project  was  in  operation. 

This  morning  I  opened  the  Daily  Giant, 
and,  to  my  great  joy,  hit  upon  my  article. 

A    REPORTER'S    THRILLING 
ADVENTURE 


A   NIGHT   SPENT  UNDER  THE  BRIDGE 
ALEXANDER   III 

/  sleep  out.  A  description  of  my  "  bed- 
fellow."  A  few  notes  on  Fashions  among 
the  Apaches.  Verbal  account  of  an  interesting 
conversation. 

"  It  was  pitch  dark,  when,  clad  in  a 
dirty  brown  velvet  coat,  trousers  that  had 
been  patched  with  so  many  scraps  of  differ- 
ent-coloured material  that  they  looked  like 
Scotch  plaid,  and  a  peaked  cap  with  ear- 
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flaps,  I  arrived  under  one  of  the  arches  of 
the  Bridge  Alexander  III. 

"  I  had  nerved  myself  to  the  adventure, 
but  I  must  confess  that  when,  in  the  pale 
light  of  the  moon,  I  saw  a  human  form 
lying  comfortably,  and  as  though  quite  at 
home,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  pillars,  an 
unpleasant  thrill  ran  down  my  spine.  I 
overcame  my  nervousness,  and  lay  down 
at  the  foot  of  another  pillar,  etc.,  etc. 

"...  And  to  think  I  had  firmly  believed 
myself  clothed  d  V Apache.  As  I  took  in 
the  details  of  my  companion's  get-up,  I 
realised  that  I  must  have  looked  as  though 
I  had  walked  straight  out  of  comic  opera. 

"The  real  Apache — I  know  it  now — does 
not  array  himself  in  a  peaked  cap  with  ear- 
flaps,  nor  does  he  wear  a  brown  velvet  coat 
and  plaid  trousers.  The  real  Apache  pulls 
an  ancient  cycling-cap  well  down  over  his 
ears.  He  puts  on  a  grey  overcoat  that 
comes  no  lower  than  his  hips,  and  clothes  his 
lower  extremities  in  roomy  knickers  that 
hang  limply  round  his  calves,  etc.,  etc. 

"...  Conversation  with  such  a  char- 
acter could  not  fail  to  be  full  of  interest, 
of  course.    The  clock  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
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station  struck  five.  I  stepped  across  the 
few  yards  that  separated  me  from  my 
companion. 

"  Cost  what  it  might,  I  must  gain  his 
confidence.  So,  in  an  easy  way,  I  informed 
him  that  the  evening  before  I  had  murdered 
an  old  man  who  refused  to  part  with  his 
watch.  This  produced  the  desired  effect. 
He  at  once  took  me  into  his  confidence,  and 
told  me  how  he  had  spent  his  day.  And 
what  a  day  ! 

"  Eight  hours  before,  the  man  with  whom 
I  was  speaking  had,  with  his  own  hands, 
strangled  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  haber- 
dasher's shop  in  the  Rue  des  Haudriettes, 
in  order  to  rob  the  till,  which  contained 
12  francs  and  50  centimes. 

Jehan  Fardot." 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock,  and  I  was 
about  to  go  out  and  receive  the  congratula- 
tions of  my  editor,  when  a  messenger  boy 
from  the  Daily  Giant  rang  my  bell.  He 
handed  me  a  number  of  the  Daily  Special, 
sent,  he  said,  by  M.  Ernest  Poutrache.  He 
also  handed  me  a  letter. 

Feverishly  I  tore  it  open,  and  read  : 
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"  I  think  you  must  read  the  Daily 
Special  sometimes,  M.  Fardot  ?  In  any 
case  I  advise  you  to  read  this  morning's 
paper.  You  will  find  an  article  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  interest. 

Ernest  Poutrache." 

Feverishly  I  unfolded  the  Daily  Special. 

How  can  I  describe  my  bewilderment  ? 

On  the  front  page,  in  the  fourth  column, 
was  a  photograph  of  myself  ...  of  me, 
myself  .  .  .  Jehan  Fardot  .  .  .  disguised 
as  I  had  been  the  night  before.  Under 
the  photograph  came  a  long  article  signed 
"  Maurice  Bal." 

A  REPORTER  SEES   LIFE 


A     NIGHT     SPENT     UNDER     THE     BRIDGE 
ALEXANDER   III. 

/  take  Up  my  abode  for  a  few  hours  in  a 
room  of  the  luxurious  hotel  frequented  by  the 
denizens  of  Apacheland.  .  .  .  An  uncom- 
fortable bed.  .  .  .  Information  as  to  how  a 
gentleman  does  a  good  day's  work. 
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"  We  often  hear  people  speak  of  Apaches. 
There  are  few,  however,  who  have  really 
seen  an  Apache  at  close  quarters. 

"  It  was  my  firm  beUef  that  a  visit  to 
Apacheland  must  prove  interesting,  so  last 
night  I  left  the  security  of  my  cosy  little 
fiat.  I  decked  myself  in  an  ancient  cycling- 
cap,  a  grey  overcoat  that  I  reduced  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  jacket,  and  an  old-fashioned 
pair  of  cycling  knickers,  and  betook  myself 
to  the  Bridge  Alexander  III,  where  it  was 
my  intention  to  spend  the  night. 

'*  I  had  been  there  a  few  minutes  and  had 
settled  myself  under  an  arch  at  the  foot  of 
a  pillar,  when  a  man  came  and  lay  down  a 
few  yards  away  from  me,  at  the  foot  of 
another  pillar. 

*'  I  will  not  pretend  to  be  braver  than  I 
am.  At  the  thought  that  I  was  going  to 
spend  the  night  in  company  with  such  an 
individual,  a  cold  perspiration  broke  out 
upon  my  brow. 

"  Do  not  smile  disdainfully,  reader ! 
Take  a  good  look  at  the  repugnant  person 
in  question.  You  see  him  just  as  I  did, 
when  in  the  early  dawn  of  yesterday  I  was 
able  to  take  a  snap  of  him. 
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"  You  will  agree  with  me  that  at  least 
he  looks  what  he  is,  with  his  velvet  coat 
and  Scotch  plaid  trousers  !  Note  the  shifty 
eye,  those  ears  that  stand  straight  out  from 
his  head  and  the  pointed  skull !  Do  they 
not  portray,  with  the  most  alarming  force, 
the  vicious,  hardened,  and  inveterate 
criminal  ?  etc. 

Maurice  Bal." 


THE  BEST  HIDING-PLACE 

One  morning,  about  three  months  ago,  old 
Tatoux  was  finding  it  very  hard  work 
digging  up  his  bit  of  ground.  Certainly  he 
was  not  so  young  as  he  used  to  be,  and, 
reluctantly,  he  made  a  great  resolution  : 
"  It's  a  bother,  sure  enough,  and  will  be 
costing  me  a  mint  of  money.  An  extra 
mouth  to  feed  is  always  an  extra  mouth, 
but  there's  no  gainsaying,  it'll  have  to  be 
done.  Baptistin'U  have  to  come  here,  and 
work  along  o'  me." 

Old  Tatoux  is  eight-three  and  hasn't 
lived  so  long  without  putting  a  little  money 
by.  An  old  stocking  contains  the  savings 
of  many  long  years  .  .  .  quite  a  neat  little 
sum  of  franc  and  two-franc  pieces,  put 
by  sou  by  sou. 

...  So  now  old  Tatoux  no  longer  lived 
alone.  He  had  carried  out  his  plan,  and 
his  nephew  Baptistin  had  lived  with  him 
for  a  week. 
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One  evening  he  felt  he  simply  must  make 
sure  of  the  exact  amount  of  his  treasure. 
It  was  a  feeling  he  often  had,  and  a  very 
natural  one,  too. 

He  took  the  stocking — the  "  stocking- 
safe  "  as  he  called  it — from  under  the 
mattress  where  it  was  always  hidden,  and 
began  to  count  the  contents. 

"  Now  I  wonder,"  he  said  to  himself 
when  the  stocking  was  empty,  "  I  wonder 
if  I  didn't  count  right !  No,  I'm  certain 
sure  there  was  298  francs,  and  now  I  do 
believe  there's  only  296." 

He  counted  the  money  three  times,  pull- 
ing it  out  of  the  stocking  and  putting  it 
back  again. 

"  Sure  enough,  I  was  right !  There's 
only  296  instead  of  298  like  there  ought  to 
be.  There's  two  francs  missing  !  Some- 
one's stole  two  francs  from  me !  It's 
Baptistin  !  It  can't  be  anyone  else  .  .  . 
the  little  devil's  stole  two  francs  from  me  !  " 


II 


Baptistin,  the  scoundrel,  had  stolen  two 
francs  !    What  was  old  Tatoux  to  do  when 
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confronted  with  so  great  a  catastrophe  ? 
He  simply  could  not  make  up  his  mind. 
If  he  went  and  woke  up  Baptistin,  sound 
asleep  as  usual  in  the  barn,  and  accused 
him,  that  would  be  no  good.  The  little 
wretch  would  stubbornly  deny  his  guilt, 
and  refuse  to  return  the  money. 

Should  he  turn  him  out  the  next  morn- 
ing ?  That  would  be  no  good  either.  It 
wouldn't  bring  back  his  two  francs.  Be- 
sides, there  was  another  drawback,  for  of 
course  as  soon  as  the  little  devil  was  turned 
away  he'd  go  and  blab  the  whole  story  all 
over  the  village  :  "I  say  !  What  d'you 
think  ?  Old  Patoux,  who  looks  exactly  like 
an  old  rag-and-bone  man,  is  as  rich  as  rich  ! 
Yes  he  is  !  Don't  you  believe  me  ?  Well, 
it's  true  .  .  .  the  stingy  old  miser  has  got 
a  fortune  hid  away  in  his  house  !  " 

Who  could  possibly  say  what  the  result 
of  such  indiscretion  might  be  ? 

"  The  night  brings  counsel,"  so  says  a 
proverb.  At  dawn  the  following  morning 
old  Tatoux  had  hit  upon  the  wisest  course 
possible. 

"  The  little  devil  found  my  hiding- 
place,"  thought  he,  "  there's  only  one  thing 
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to  do.  Mum's  the  word !  Mum's  the 
word  !     And  find  another  hiding-place." 

Until  then  he  had  always  hidden  his 
money  under  the  mattress.  Now,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  he  hoisted  himself  on 
to  a  chair,  and  put  the  stocking  on  the  top 
of  the  cupboard. 

On  the  top  of  the  cupboard  !  He  thought 
he  was  safe  enough  there,  and  so,  I  think, 
would  anyone  else  in  his  place. 

But  Baptistin,  that  little  devil  Baptistin, 
could  sight  an  object  as  easily  as  the  three 
or  four  thousand  men  that  make  up  an 
artillery  regiment  put  together  ...  or  at 
any  rate  we  must  suppose  so.  .  .  .  For 
next  time  old  Tatoux  dragged  his  stocking, 
his  "  stocking-safe,"  from  the  top  of  the 
cupboard  to  count  its  contents,  he  had 
another  horrible  shock.  Again  there  were 
two  francs  missing  !  Again,  at  the  risk  of 
being  exceedingly  reckless,  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  repeat  the  decision  made  so 
short  a  time  ago. 

"  Sure  enough,"  said  he,  "it's  come  to 
this  !  If  I  want  to  stop  that  thief  from 
stealing  all  my  money,  I've  got  to  find 
another  hiding-place  for  it." 
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III 

Two  months  passed  by. 

As  successfully  as  he  had  unearthed 
hiding-place  No.  i  (under  the  mattress) 
and  hiding-place  No.  2  (on  the  top  of  the 
cupboard),  Baptistin,  cunning  little  scoun- 
rel  that  he  was,  had  also  discovered  hiding- 
place  No.  3  (at  the  bottom  of  the  wooden 
chest),  No.  4  (in  an  old  barrel  in  the  cellar), 
No.  5  (in  the  attic  under  the  straw),  and 
finally  No.  6,  which  should  have  been  more 
difficult,  for  it  was  a  deep  hole  dug  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vegetable  garden. 

Yesterday  morning,  as  he  sat  despon- 
dently on  one  of  his  straw-seated  chairs  in 
the  great  tiled  room  on  the  ground  floor 
that  served  both  as  kitchen  and  dining- 
room,  old  Tatoux  racked  his  brains  for  a 
solution  to  the  problem. 

"  Oh,  my  goodness  gracious  !  "  said  he, 
"  where  can  I  hide  my  money  ?  I  dunno 
where  I  can  hide  it  this  time  .  .  .  sure 
enough  I  can't  find  no  place.  That  boy's 
the  devil  himself.  I  do  believe  if  I  could 
turn  aside  the  Clairet  out  of  its  course  and 
put  my  stocking  in  the  river  bed  ...  or 
if  I  could  lift  up  Mont  Grossetete  and  put  it 
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right  underneath,  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  mountain,  it  wouldn't  be  no  good  !  " 
And  old  Tatoux  moaned  and  lamented. 

"  It's  cruel  hard,  for  sure  enough,  if  I 
don't  hide  it  safe  this  time,  I'll  soon  see 
the  day  when  there's  not  a  penny  left  to 
me  in  the  world." 

Suddenly  an  idea  flashed  through  his 
brain.  He  tapped  his  forehead,  and  smiled 
a  cunning  smile  : 

"  You're  an  old  fool,  Tatoux,  an  old 
fool !  To  think  it's  taken  you  two  months 
to  think  of  that !  It's  past  believing,  sure 
enough  !  " 

He  called  Baptistin. 

"  Baptistin,"  said  he  kindly,  *'  you've 
been  with  me  for  a  bit  now,  and  I've  had 
time  to  make  up  my  mind  about  you. 
You're  an  honest  lad  !  And  I'm  going  to 
show  you  I  trust  you  .  .  .  and  tell  you 
a  secret." 

He  took  up  his  stocking  from  the  table 
where  he  had  placed  it,  and  showed  it  to 
Baptistin. 

"  D'you  see  that,  Baptistin  ?  Well ! 
that's  money  !  Yes,  sure  enough,  money. 
Money  I've  saved,   sou  by  sou.     There's 
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.  .  .  you'll  never  guess  ...  so  listen  .  .  . 
there's  not  a  penny  less  than  298  francs  in 
there  !  " 

Baptistin,  who  didn't  know  where  to 
look,  could  only  ejaculate  stupidly  :  "  Oh 
lor !  Oh  lor !  Oh  lor !  "  Old  Tatoux 
emptied  the  contents  of  his  stocking  on  the 
table,  told  Baptistin  he  must  help,  and 
together  they  carefully  counted  the  coins. 

"  Sure  enough,  I  told  you  so  !  298 
francs  .  .  .  not  a  halfpenny  less  than  298 
now,  is  there  ?  "  he  said  when  the  counting 
was  finished. 

Then,  like  an  actor,  who  pauses  ere 
delivering  a  telling  speech,  he  was  silent 
a  moment : 

"  Well,  my  lad,"  he  went  on,  "  about 
these  298  francs.  I'm  going  to  ask  you 
to  do  something  for  your  old  uncle.  There's 
such  a  lot  of  thieves  and  robbers  about  .  .  . 
you'll  know  all  about  that  some  day,  my 
poor  lad,  when  you've  saved  a  bit  yourself. 
.  .  .  Now  I  do  want  this  money  to  be  safe, 
only  I  dunno,  not  any  more  than  the  babe 
unborn,  where  to  hide  it.  So  that's  what 
I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  do  ...  if  you're 
a  good  boy  we'll  soon  settle  things.  .  .  . 
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I'm  going  to  give  you  the  money  to  take 
care  of !  " 

He  placed  a  chair  at  the  table,  went  for 
pen  and  ink,  then,  with  the  gesture  of  one 
born  to  command,  he  handed  the  stocking 
to  Baptistin,  who  by  this  time  was  com- 
pletely dazed. 

"  Now  there's  no  mistake,  is  there  ? 
We  did  count  298  francs  both  of  us,  didn't 
we  ?  Very  well  then,  my  lad,  sit  down, 
here's  the  pen.  Now  make  me  out  a  receipt 
with  the  date,  and  sign  it  with  your  name 
in  fuU." 


M.  PLUYETTE  (AMl^DfiE) 

It  was  my  intention  to  explore  the  antique 
shops  of  Besangon,  Nancy  and  Rheims 
before  my  return  to  Paris,  and  I  had  not 
time  to  stay  longer  than  forty-eight  hours 
at  Commercy. 

I  had  not  a  moment  to  waste.  As  soon 
as  the  train  stopped,  I  snatched  a  hasty 
lunch  at  the  station  bar,  and  directly  I  had 
finished,  set  off  to  find  the  Hotel  des 
Voyageurs,  which  had  been  recommended 
to  me  as  cheap  and  good. 

I  walked  rapidly  down  the  Avenue  Thiers, 
thinking  to  myself  it  was  most  probable  I 
should  pick  up  something  worth  having  in 
the  pretty  little  town.  I  was  thoroughly 
pleased  with  life.  I  whistled  as  I  walked 
along.  I  swung  my  cane  round  and  round. 
Suddenly  the  sound  of  breaking  glass  smote 
my  ears.  My  cane  had  flown  out  of  my 
hand  and  smashed  a  pane  in  one  of  the 
street  lamps. 
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I  was  proceeding  on  my  way,  when  a 
voice  hailed  me  :  "  Hi !  You  there  !  Stop 
a  minute  !  " 

I  looked  round,  and  saw  a  policeman 
making  for  me. 

"  Was  it  you,  Monsieur,  broke  that  lamp 
just  now  ?  " 

"  It  was." 

He  pulled  a  note-book  from  his  right-hand 
pocket.  He  took  a  pencil  from  his  left. 
He  asked  my  name  and  occupation.  Then 
he  enquired  at  what  hotel  I  was  staying. 

When  I  had  told  him  that  my  name  was 
Marcel  Andre  Schneck,  that  I  was  an 
antique  dealer,  and  that  it  was  my 
intention  to  stay  the  night  at  the  Hotel  des 
Voyageurs,  he  allowed  me  to  go  on  my 
way. 

"  You  can  go.  But  you'll  have  to  come 
along  to  the  Town  Hall  some  time  to-day, 
or  to-morrow  at  the  latest,  and  pay  a  line 
of  twenty  francs.  And  don't  you  forget 
it." 

II 

The  prospect  of  being  fined  twenty  francs 
for  my  clumsiness  was  not  very  pleasant. 
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I  started  off  anew  on  my  quest  for  the 
Hotel  des  Voyageurs,  and  as  I  walked  I 
showered  abuse  on  myself. 

"  You're  a  clumsy  beggar,  and  what's 
more,  my  poor  Schneck,  you're  a  fool ! 
Why  did  you  tell  him  exactly  who  you 
were  ?  " 

Ten  minutes  later,  as  I  was  filling  in  the 
usual  form  handed  me  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  Hotel  des  Voyageurs,  I  stopped  at 
"  Name  and  Occupation ",  struck  by  a 
sudden  idea. 

"  It's  very  certain,"  said  I  to  myself, 
"  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  impoverishing 
yourself  to  the  extent  of  twenty  francs 
for  the  benefit  of  this  dirty  little  town 
would  have  been  to  give  the  policeman  an 
assumed  name.  You  hadn't  the  wit  to 
realise  it  then  ;  but  why  not  mend  your 
ways  now,  and  borrow  a  name  for  the 
occasion  ?  " 

The  day  before,  I  would  probably  have 
chosen  a  name  like  Dupont,  or  Durand,  or 
possibly  Dubois,  as  a  disguise.  But,  while 
eating  my  lunch  at  the  railway  bar,  I  had 
entered  into  conversation  with  my  neigh- 
bour, in  the  course  of  which  he  had  told  me 
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he  was  leaving    Commercy  by  the  next 
express. 

Unhesitatingly  I  took  from  my  pocket 
his  card,  on  which  was  inscribed  : 

Pluyette  (Am^diIe) 
Wine  Merchant. 

I  copied  it  carefully  on  the  register. 

"  Dear  old  Commercy,"  I  murmured, 
rubbing  my  hands,  "  you  don't  mean  to 
say  you  really  imagined  you  were  going  to 
get  a  present  of  new  glasses  for  your  street 
lamps  from  me  ?  Pluyette  (Amed^e)  is 
the  sort  of  person  to  apply  to  for  donations 
of  that  nature  !  " 


III 


I  had  just  awakened  this  morning.  I 
was  giving  myself  good  advice,  "  Make 
haste  and  get  up,  instead  of  lazing  in  bed, 
Schneck,  mon  cher — I  should  say,  Pluyette, 
mon  cher,  because  just  at  present  your 
name  is  Pluyette,"  when  there  came  a 
knock  at  my  door. 

To  my  exceeding  surprise  a  policeman 
walked  in,  and  confronted  me,  his  hands 
behind  his  back. 
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"  Are  you  M.  Pluyette  (Amedee)  ?  " 
said  he. 

Without  giving  me  time  to  say  "  yes  " 
or  "  no,"  the  guardian  of  the  peace  con- 
tinued with  a  terrible  roUing  of  his  "  r's." 

"  Now  then,  quick,  dress,  M.  Pluyette 
(Amedee).  And  come  along  with  me  to 
the  Town  Hall." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  I  was  shown 
into  the  Mayor's  office.  Before  opening 
his  lips,  the  great  man  gazed  at  me  for  the 
space  of  a  moment  or  so  with  a  sad  smile. 
Then  he  said,  with  evil  sarcasm  : 

"  My  dear  M.  Pluyette  (Amedee),  did 
you  seriously  think  we  were  such  a  set  of 
blithering  idiots  ?  Did  you  really  think  it 
was  enough  to  settle  your  bill  at  the  Hotel 
du  Commerce,  and  to  remove  your  traps 
to  the  Hotel  des  Voyageurs  to  escape  us  ? 
You  should  have  borrowed  a  name  for  the 
occasion  when  you  got  to  the  Hotel  des 
Voyageurs,  you  should,  indeed.  Believe 
me,  my  poor  fellow,  M.  Pluyette  (Amedee), 
the  wisest  thing  you  can  do  is  to  pay  with- 
out further  delay  the  300  francs  you  owe 
to  the  municipality  of  Commercy." 

Amazed  and  bewildered,  I  repeated  : 
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"  Pay  the  300  francs  I  owe  !...!... 

I  ...  to  whom  do  I  owe  300  francs  ?  " 

"  Do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  pretend  you  do 
not  know,"  repHed  the  Mayor  in  a  hard 
voice.  "Did  you  set  fire — accidentally,  we 
admit — but,  still,  did  you  or  did  you  not 
set  fire  to  the  music  kiosk  on  the  Place 
Mahon  ?  Were  you,  or  were  you  not 
summoned  in  consequence  ?  Were  you,  or 
were  you  not  informed  that  you  would  have 
to  pay  damages  to  the  extent  of  300  francs  ? 
Not  a  word  .  .  .  you  were  !  Very  well, 
then,  don't  argue  !  Hand  over  those  300 
francs  ;  or,  mark  me,  I'll  have  you  locked 
up  before  you  know  where  you  are  !  " 


NOT  THE  PLAY  FOR  ONE'S  WIFE 

One  morning  last  May  we  decided,  Dulong 
and  I,  to  seek  fortune  henceforth  in 
theatrical  ventures.  We  resolved  to  pro- 
duce a  play.  We  secured  the  services  of 
a  dozen  actors,  we  set  ourselves  to  choose 
our  piece. 

"  Let's  try  a  melodrama,"  suggested 
Dulong. 

"  A  melodrama  ...  a  melodrama  !  .  .  . 
Do  you  think  the  public  like  melodrama  ?  " 

"  What  about  a  problem  play  ?  "  I 
suggested. 

"  A  problem  play  ...  a  problem  play  ! 
.  .  .  Do  you  think  the  public  like  problem 
plays  ?  " 

A  tragedy  ?  Too  many  deaths  cast  a 
gloom  on  this  kind  of  piece.  An  operette  ? 
This  sort  of  entertainment  is  dead.  .  .  . 
We  voted,  finally,  for  a  "  light  comedy", 
for  a  light  comedy,  very  light. 

Lan9on  was  to  be  the  first  stop  in  our 
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tour  through  France.  On  the  door  of  the 
theatre  of  this  small  town,  on  the  20th  May, 
could  be  read  : 

The  Dulong  and  Ducourre  Company 

From  To-night    for    Five    Nights 

At  half-past  eight 

"THE    FOUR-POSTER." 

A  play  in  three  acts  by  M.  Sylvain  Cotignac. 

For  some  time  we  had  cherished  a  dream  ; 
we  wanted  a  pretty  little  suburban  villa 
near  Paris,  in  which  to  end  our  days  in 
peace  and  comfort.  Should  we,  at  last, 
on  our  return  from  the  tour  be  able  to  realise 
it  ?  .  .  .  Should  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
lose  the  small  nest-egg  that  we  were  risking 
in  our  enterprise  ?   .  .  , 

It  was  not  long  before  our  hopes  ran 
high.  It  was  not  long  before  our  fears 
melted  away.  At  half-past  eight,  when  the 
curtain  went  up,  there  was  not  a  single  seat 
to  be  had  in  the  box  office.  The  house  was 
fuU. 

While,  to  a  packed  hall,  our  artistes  were 
rendering  the  first  of  "  The  Four  Poster", 
Dulong  and  I  spent  the  time  pacing  the 
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lobby  of  the  theatre  congratulating  one 
another. 

"  Our  fortune  is  made  !  " 

*'  Were  we  not  inspired  when  we  thought 
of  becoming  impresarios  !  " 

"  Six  hundred  francs  to-day  !  .  .  .  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  receipts  of  to-morrow, 
and  of  the  following  days,  should  not  be 
equally  good.  Worthy  Langonnais  !  They 
are  going  to  put  three  thousand  francs  into 
our  pockets." 

We  heard  a  tumult  in  the  house.  The 
first  act  was  over.  We  each  armed  our- 
selves with  a  bundle  of  passes-out.  We 
prepared  to  distribute  them. 

A  fat  individual — quite  the  thing,  ma  foi, 
and  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour 
— surged  suddenly  into  the  doorway.  He 
brought  a  lady  with  him.  Simultaneously, 
Dulong  and  I  held  our  passes. 

The  fat  individual  brushed  us  aside. 
He  looked  us  up  and  down  with  severity. 

"  Keep  them.  Messieurs,"  he  replied. 

"  But  ...  er  ..."  we  murmured  with 
amiable  smiles,  "  presently  when  you  want 
to  come  in  again.  ..." 

"  Come  in  again  !  ...  Do  you  imagine, 

I* 
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by  any  chance,  that  I  am  capable  of 
Ustening,  for  another  minute,  to  such 
inanities  !  .  .  .  People  ought  to  be  warned, 
the  devil !  .  .  .  I  do  not  know  whether 
Parisians  consent  to  exhibit  themselves 
with  their  wives  at  such  entertainments ; 
but  I,  Durand  Mathieu,  Notary  of  Lan9on, 
will  tell  you  straight.  '  The  Four  Poster  ' 
is  not  a  play  to  which  one  can  bring 
a  decent  woman.  .  .  .  Come,  Julie, 
come.  .  .  ." 

We  thought :  "  Funny  people  in  the 
provinces.  It  takes  a  notary  in  Langon  to 
have  the  courage  of  this  sort  of  absurd 
hypocrisy."  We  were  on  the  point  of 
presenting  Monsieur  Durand  Mathieu  with 
our  views.  A  tall,  thin  individual — quite 
the  thing,  ma  foi,  and  decorated  with  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  bringing  a  lady  with  him, 
interrupted  : 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  charmed  to  meet  you.  Mes- 
sieurs the  producers  of  the  play !  .  .  . 
A  pretty  show  !  .  .  .  Have  you  no  natural 
shame  in  presenting  to  us,  without  warning, 
a  play  that  would  make  a  regiment  of 
troopers  blush  ?  .  .  .  I  cannot  think  what 
prevents  me  from  laying  my  hand  or  my 
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foot  across  your  faces.  .  .  .  Out  of  the 
way  !  .  .  .  A  thousand  million  thunders, 
if  you  are  too  stupid  to  understand,  I, 
General  de  Sabrauclair,  will  teach  you  ! 
*  The  Four  Poster '  is  not  a  play  to  which 
one  can  bring  a  decent  woman !  .  .  . 
Come,  Josephine,  come.  ..." 

After  the  Law,  the  Army.  .  .  .  This 
further  development  worried  us.  We  began 
to  embark  on  excuses.  There  was  no  time 
to  finish.  Innumerable  individuals,  tall, 
short,  fair,  dark,  red-haired,  bald — all  quite 
the  thing,  ma  foi,  and  decorated  with  the 
Legion  of  Honour — poured  into  the  lobby. 
They  brought  ladies  with  them. 

They  refused  our  passes-out  with  magni- 
ficence. They  told  us  we  were  fools,  black- 
guards and  swine.  They  gave  us  their 
names  and  professions :  Monsieur  Thibaut, 
magistrate  ;  Monsieur  Grosfray,  solicitor  ; 
Monsieur  Condemnation,  barrister;  Colonel 
Colen  ;  Captain  Cesar,  Monsieur  Truche, 
tax-collector  ;  Monsieur  Gachis,  Director 
of  Public  Works,  etc.,  etc.  They  informed 
us  that  they  felt  compelled  to  leave.  They 
assured  us,  in  terms  destitute  of  good 
feeling,  that  this  was  a  play  to  which  no 
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self-respecting  man  could  take  a  decent 
woman  !  .  .  . 

While,  before  an  empty  house,  our  artistes 
rendered  the  second  and  third  acts  of 
"The  Four-Poster",  Durand  and  I  spent 
the  whole  time  prostrate  on  a  seat  in  the 
lobby  of  the  theatre.  Lamentations  poured 
from  us. 

"  Ruin  !  " 

"  Why,  mon  Dieu,  did  we  not  try  a 
melodrama,  a  problem  play,  an  operette, 
or  a  tragedy  ?  " 

"  These  people  will  communicate  their 
impressions  to  their  friends.  We  shall 
not  make  a  sou  to-morrow  .  .  .  nor  the 
day  after  .  .  .  nor  the  day  after, 
nor    .    .    . 

One  gets  tired  of  everything.  Arriving 
at  our  hotel  at  midnight  we  ceased  to  lament 
any  further. 

We  began  to  quarrel. 

"  Anyway,  it's  your  fault !  " 

"  My  fault !  .  .  .  You  look  at  the  beam 
in  your  own  eye  !  " 

"  Did  you  or  did  you  not  insist  on  pro- 
ducing '  The  Four-Poster '  ?  .  .  .  Damn  it, 
nothing  seems  indecent  to  you  !     When  a 
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man's  morals  are  in  the  state  yours  are 
m  .  .  . 

"  My  morals  !  You  dare  to  criticise  my 
morals  !  Be  careful  I  don't  tell  you  the 
truth  about  your  own.  You  listen  to  me, 
my  friend  ;  you  are  an  undesirable  char- 
acter, a  swine,  mark  you,  a  swine  !  " 

We  insulted  one  another  with  such 
thoroughness  all  night,  and  for  the  whole 
of  the  next  day,  that  we  reached  the 
theatre  late  that  evening. 

Ten  o'clock  was  striking. 

The  second  act  had  begun. 

We  opened  the  door  leading  into  the 
auditorium.  What  words  can  convey  the 
extent  of  the  surprise  with  which  we  were 
seized  ?  From  top  to  bottom,  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  from  pit  to  gallery,  the 
house  was  crowded  with  spectators.  Not 
a  box  was  unoccupied.  Not  a  stall,  not  a 
circle  seat,  and  standing  room  for  none. 

Our  intense  surprise  shortly  changed  into 
a  stupefaction  still  more  intense. 

Behind  the  curtains  on  the  right  we 
perceived  a  face  the  features  of  which  did 
not  seem  unfamiliar.  "  Look  here,  you 
belong  to  this  place,"  we  said  in  a  low  voice 
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to  a  programme  seller,  "  give  us  some 
information,  we  beg  of  you.  Surely  we  are 
not  the  victims  of  an  hallucination  !  The 
fat  individual,  decorated  with  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  the  fat  individual  in  that  right 
box,  that  is,  is  it  not,  Monsieur  Durand 
Mathieu,  the  notary  ?  " 

"  You  are  quite  right.  Messieurs." 

Monsieur  Durand  Mathieu  !  M.  Durand 
Mathieu,  who,  the  night  before,  had  dis- 
played such  indignation  was  here  again 
inside  the  theatre  ?  .  .  . 

"  And  the  lady,  my  friend  " — we  insisted 
— **  the  lady  who  is  hiding  herself  at  the 
back  of  the  box  ?  Who  is  she  ?  It 
is  Mme  Durand  Mathieu,  is  it  not  ? 
Did  this  notary  not  affirm  yesterday 
that  '  The  Four-Poster '  was  a  play  to 
which  one  refrains  from  bringing  one's 
wife  ?  " 

The  programme  seller  assured  himself 
that  he  could  not  be  overheard.  He  smiled 
a  humorous  smile.  He  lowered  his  voice. 
"  No,  Messieurs,"  he  confided  to  us,  "that 
is  not  Mme  Durand  Mathieu.  That  is 
Mme  Josephine  de  Sabrauclair,  the  wife  of 
the  general." 
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At  this  moment  Dulong  pulled  me  by  the 
sleeve. 

"  Look  at  this,  I  pray  you,  look  there 
...  in  this  box  on  the  left.  ...  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  recognise  the  General." 

"  Precisely,"  murmured  the  programme 
seller.  "  Monsieur  does  not  deceive  him- 
self. It  is  the  General  de  Sabrauclair." 
He  smiled.     He  lowered  his  voice  again  : 

"  He  experienced  a  difficulty  in  getting 
to  his  seat  without  being  too  much  seen, 
did  the  worthy  General.  If  you  look  you 
will  see  that  he  has  brought  with  him  little 
Mme  Grosfray,  the  wife  of  the  solicitor." 

Anxious  to  please,  the  programme  seller 
resumed  : 

"  The  information  I  have  given  seems  to 
interest  you.  Well,  let  us  rapidly  cast  an 
eye  round  the  house.  In  Box  i  you  have 
Monsieur  Truche,  the  tax-collector,  accom- 
panied by  Mme  Condemnation,  the  wife  of 
the  barrister  ;  in  Box  3  you  have  Monsieur 
Grosfray,  the  solicitor,  accompanied  by 
Mme  Colen,  the  wife  of  the  Colonel ;  in 
Box  5  you  have  Captain  Cesar,  accompanied 
by  Madame  Durand  Mathieu  ;  in  Box  7 
you  have  Monsieur  Condemnation  accom- 
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panied   by   Mme   Cesar,   the   wife   of   the 
Captain  ;    in  Box  9  you  have  ..." 

A  triple  burst  of  applause  greeted  a 
particular  broad  sally.  It  drowned  the 
voice  of  the  programme  seller. 


THE  TWO  DRAPERS 

M.  Grantalot  has  a  draper's  shop,  No  6 
in  the  Place  de  la  Mairie. 

Just  a  few  moments  ago,  towards  noon, 
a  customer  had  put  his  head  in  at  the  door 
of  the  shop  : 

"  Bonjour,  Monsieur  Grantalot.  ...  I 
shall  be  sending  my  maid  to  you  for  a 
metre  of  grey  serge.  ...  Au  revoir,  Mon- 
sieur Grantalot." 

Grantalot  had  looked  through  all  his 
stock  for  a  piece  of  grey  serge.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  find  any.  He  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  could  not  be 
a  single  length  of  this  particular  cloth  left 
in  stock. 

Yesterday,  he  would  have  said  to  him- 
self :  "  No  more  grey  serge  ?  Then  there's 
only  one  thing  to  do  :  I  must  ask  my 
customer  to  wait  twenty-four  hours,  and 
wire  at  once  to  my  wholesaler  at  Roubaix." 
But  this  morning  M.  Charpiat,  his  rival 
169 
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in  the  shop  opposite,  at  No  12  of  the  Place 
de  la  Maine,  had  sent  an  assistant  across 
requesting  him  to  kindly  supply  him  with  a 
metre  of  ribbon.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  had  wondered  why,  since  his  rival  had 
no  qualms  about  replenishing  his  stock 
from  his,  he  should  hesitate  about  return- 
ing the  attention. 

He  had  commanded  his  assistant : 
"  Listen,  little  one.  Cross  over  the  Place, 
and  ask  Monsieur  Charpiat  to  kindly  supply 
us  with  a  metre  of  grey  serge  at  three 
francs." 

Once  in  possession  of  the  piece  of  grey 
serge,  which  his  assistant  had  just  brought 
back  from  Charpiat 's  shop,  he  had  set 
about  wrapping  it  up  for  his  customer. 

Automatically,  he  had  measured  it : 

"  Eh  ?  "  he  had  ejaculated.  "  I  must 
be  dreaming,  or  else  this  piece  is  only 
ninety-seven  centimetres  !  " 

He  had  measured  it  two,  three,  and  five 
times. 

"  It  is  !  It  is  !  Only  ninety-seven  centi- 
metres !  .  .  .  Tiens,  tiens,  you  too.  Mon- 
sieur Charpiat  !  .  .  .  You  too,  when  you're 
paid  for  a  metre,  you   only   give   ninety- 
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seven  centimetres  !  .  .  .  Tiens,  tiens,  Hens  I 
It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  know  it." 


II 


Every  day  at  one  o'clock,  M.  Collery, 
the  teacher,  passes  by  Grantalot's  door  on 
his  way  to  the  school. 

This  afternoon  Grantalot  stops  him. 

"  How's  yourself,  Monsieur  Collery  ?  .  .  . 
would  you  be  needing  anything  to-day  ?  " 

"  What,  me  ?     No,  thanks." 

"  More's  the  pity  !  .  .  .  But  if  you  were 
needing  anything.  Monsieur  Collery,  it 
would  be  to  your  interest,  believe  me,  to 
buy  it  from  me  rather  than  from  Char- 
piat." 

Grantalot  continues  : 

"  Yes,  indeed  .  .  .  certainly.  Monsieur 
Collery.  And  I  don't  tell  you  that  simply 
because  Charpiat  is  a  competitor  of  mine  ! 
Now  here  are  three  francs.  Don't  ask  me 
to  explain.  Simply  take  the  trouble  to 
cross  over  the  road.  Go  into  Charpiat 's. 
Buy  a  metre  of  grey  serge.  Then  come 
back  here,  and  I  will  show  you  something 
most  edifying." 
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In  a  few  moments  M.  Collery  comes  back 
with  his  purchase. 

Grantalot  offers  his  measure. 

"  You  paid  for  a  metre,  didn't  you. 
Monsieur  Collery?  Now  how  long  should 
a  metre  be  ?  A  hundred  centimetres  ? 
Good  !  .  .  .  Measure  it.  .  .  .  Yes,  measure 
it.  .  .  .  Well,  and  how  long  is  it  ?  Ninety- 
seven  centimetres  ?  .  .  .  Exactly !  .  .  . 
That's  all  I  wanted  to  make  clear  to  you. 
...  I  hope  I  shall  soon  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  again.  Monsieur  Collery." 

Every  day  at  a  quarter-past  one,  M. 
Chaumette,  the  tax-collector,  passes  by 
Grantalot 's  door  on  the  way  to  his  office. 

"  Best  respects.  Monsieur  Chaumette," 
murmurs  Grantalot  this  afternoon.  "  Would 
you  be  needing  anything  to-day  ?  .  .  . 
More's  the  pity  !  But  if  you  were  needing 
anything,  Monsieur  Chaumette,  it  would  be 
to  your  interest,  believe  me,  to  buy  it 
from  me  rather  than  from  Charpiat." 

M.  Grantalot  had  given  M.  Collery  three 
francs  to  buy  a  metre  of  grey  serge  from 
M.  Charpiat.  He  also  offers  three  francs 
to  M.  Chaumette  for  a  similar  purpose. 

M.  Grantalot  had  offered  his  measure  to 
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M.  Collery  when  he  returned  with  his 
purchase.  He  also  offers  it  to  M.  Chau- 
mette,  at  the  same  time  requesting  him 
also  to  measure  the  cloth  given  out  by 
Charpiat. 

"  Ninety-seven  centimetres,  Monsieur 
Chaumette  ?  .  .  .  Exactly,  exactly  !  .  .  . 
That's  all  I  wanted  to  make  clear  to  you." 

Ill 

As  he  put  up  his  shutters  that  evening, 
M.  Grantalot  was  full  of  joy.  Between 
half-past  one  and  seven  that  afternoon 
sixty-two  persons  had  passed  his  door  in 
succession  !  He  had  given  them  all  three 
francs.  He  had  requested  them  all  to  go 
and  buy  a  metre  of  grey  serge  from  Char- 
piat. 

Certainly,  he  has  disbursed  a  consider- 
able sum.  But  is  it  not  evident  that  all 
these  sixty-two  persons  will  be  careful  not 
to  make  their  purchases  at  Charpiat's  ? 
Is  it  not  evident  that  these  sixty-two  per- 
sons will  all  lose  no  time  in  divulging  the 
incident  they  have  witnessed  ?  .  .  . 

Tripping  along  more  gaily  than  usual, 
he  goes  to  the  Cafe  des  Arts. 
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He  has  shaken  the  hands  of  numerous 
sippers.  He  has  ordered  an  absinthe. 
Charpiat  pushes  in  through  the  cafe  door. 

No  sooner  does  he  perceive  Grantalot, 
than  he  cries  out : 

"  jBowsojV,  Grantalot.  .  .  .  Why,  it's  high 
time  I  thanked  you !  ...  I'm  not  an 
ungrateful  man,  and  ..." 

"  What  do  you  particularly  wish  to 
thank  me  for,  Charpiat  ?  " 

"How  do  you  mean,  what  ?  .  .  .  Weren't 
you  kind  enough  to  give  my  assistant  a 
metre  of  ribbon  this  morning  ?  " 

And  in  the  presence  of  M.  Collery,  of 
M.  Chaumette,  and  all  the  sixty-two  per- 
sons who  had  bought  grey  serge  from  him 
that  afternoon,  and  without  suspecting 
the  embarrassment  which  his  words  are 
about  to  cause  Grantalot,  Charpiat  explains. 

"  You  see,  this  morning  when  I  opened 
the  shop,  I  actually  couldn't  remember 
where  I  had  put  my  measure.  I  spent  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  going  through  every 
drawer  without  being  able  to  find  it.  .  .  . 
I  was  very  much  put  out.  How  was  I  to 
replace  such  a  necessary  thing  ?  .  .  .  Then 
it  was  that  I  had  the  happy  thought,  mon 
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cher  Grantalot,  to  send  over  to  you  for 
a  metre  of  ribbon.  ...  I  used  that  piece 
of  ribbon  as  a  measure  all  through  the  day, 
which,  though  I  can't  think  why,  has  been 
a  particularly  good  one  for  me.  .  .  .  And 
once  more,  mon  cher  Grantalot,  I  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart !  " 


MY  CRIME 

Last  Monday,  the  day  we  arrived  here,  at 
Botrel-sur-Mer  (Pas-de-Calais).  At  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  said  to 
Lucette  :  "I've  got  a  few  letters  to  write, 
darling.  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  Casino, 
and  listen  to  the  band  for  a  bit  ?  I'll  find 
you  later." 

An  hour  later,  when  I  joined  Lucette 
in  the  concert  hall,  I  noticed  on  a  chair 
beside  her  a  little  fair  young  man,  who 
appeared  to  be  devouring  her  with  his  eyes. 
Since  that  day,  several  days  have  passed  : 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday. 
Every  time  I  left  Lucette  alone,  on  every 
one  of  these  days,  whether  on  the  beach, 
at  the  library,  or  at  a  confectioner's,  joining 
her  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  half  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  later,  I  never  failed  to  find,  at 
a  distance  of  three  to  ten  yards  away  from 
her,  the  little  fair  young  man,  most  obvi- 
ously devouring  her  with  his  eyes. 
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Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  jealous  ? 

You  do  ? 

Then  you  know  to  what  extremes  the 
quietest,  gentlest,  kindest,  best  of  men — 
yes,  I  repeat  it,  the  best  of  men — may  be 
driven.     I  allude  to  myself. 

I  got  up  earlier  than  usual  yesterday 
morning,  and,  at  about  seven,  went  for  a 
walk  on  the  cliffs.  I  walked  carefully  along 
the  edge,  for  I  realised  how  dangerous  it 
would  be  to  trip  or  stumble.  I  was  think- 
ing to  myself  :  "  Any  poor  wretch  who  fell 
into  the  sea  from  here  would  never  get 
out  again,"  when  I  noticed  someone  about 
five  yards  away  from  me  sitting  quietly  on 
a  rock,  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  view. 
Who  do  you  think  it  was  ?  The  little  fair 
young  man. 

I  could  not  tell  you  the  precise  nature 
of  the  feelings  that  moved  me  at  that 
moment,  but  in  less  than  half  a  minute  I 
had  seized  the  little  fair  young  man,  and, 
lifting  him  in  my  two  strong  arms  like  a 
feather,  one  !  two  !  three  !  had  flung  him 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.     Splash ! 

Did  you  ever  commit  a  crime  ? 
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Never  ? 

Then  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  feel 
remorse. 

Ah !  How  terrible  were  the  hours  I 
lived  through  from  the  moment  when,  my 
crime  accomplished,  I  returned  to  the  hotel, 
until  ten  o'clock  the  same  evening,  when 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  bed.  All  that 
afternoon,  I  could  not  so  much  as  open 
my  mouth  to  pronounce  the  least  word. 
At  lunch  and  at  dinner  I  could  not  so  much 
as  open  my  mouth  to  swallow  the  least 
morsel.  Over  and  over  again,  I  said  to 
myself  :  "  Murderer  !  you  are  a  murderer  ! 
That  unfortunate  boy  had  relations  .  .  . 
friends.  .  .  .  How  many  of  these  have  you 
not  plunged  into  the  deepest  despair  by 
flinging  him  into  the  sea !  Murderer ! 
Murderer  !  Murderer  !  You're  nothing  but 
a  murderer !  "  What  anguish  I  lived 
through  from  ten  o'clock  that  night  until 
the  following  morning.  Every  time  I  began 
to  get  drowsy  horrible  dreams  haunted  my 
sleep.  Now  it  would  be  the  little  fair 
young  man  squeezed  tight  in  a  whale's 
inside,  fanning  himself  desperately  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  gasping  for  breath.  Then 
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it  would  be  the  little  fair  young  man  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  with  millions  and 
millions  of  crabs  greedily  making  a  meal 
of  him. 

It  has  been  said  that  criminals  feel  an 
irresistible  desire  to  return  to  the  scene  of 
their  crimes.  As  soon  as  I  had  swallowed 
my  cup  of  chocolate  on  the  hotel  terrace 
this  morning,  I  was  about  to  set  out  for 
the  cliffs.  Some  newsboys  passed  me  at 
that  moment  selling  the  Journal,  which  had 
just  arrived  from  Paris. 

"  The  Journal,  buy  the  Journal !  Read 
the  swimming  of  the  Channel !  "  they 
bawled. 

Mechanically,  as  I  did  every  morning, 
I  held  out  my  penny  for  the  paper.  Mech- 
anically I  opened  it.  How  can  I  describe 
my  amazement  when,  in  the  middle  of  the 
article,  headed 

THE  SWIMMING  OF  THE  CHANNEL 

I  saw  a  photograph  .  .  .  the  photograph 
of  .  .  .  you  will  never  guess  .  .  .  the 
photograph  of  the  little  fair  young  man  ! 

I  began  to  devour  the  article,  which  was 
as  follows  : 
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"  The  swimming  of  the  Channel  is  at 
last  an  accomplished  fact. 

"  It  might  have  been  eleven  o'clock 
yesterday,  when  some  fishermen  gather- 
ing their  nets  in  Folkestone  harbour 
noticed,  away  out  to  sea,  a  little  fair 
young  man,  who  with  rapid  strokes  was 
approaching  the  coast.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  little  fair  young  man  set  foot 
on  English  shores.  He  told  them  that 
he  came  from  Botrel-sur-Mer  (Pas-de- 
Calais),  from  which  he  had  set  out  four 
hours  before. 

"  The  name  of  this  brave  swimmer  is 
Peter  Fjord. 

"  Peter  Fjord  1  A  well-known  name 
to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  swim- 
ming feats.  They  will  remember  that  it 
was  Peter  Fjord  who  won  the  Paris- 
Suresnes  race  last  year. 

"  Peter  Fjord  !  To-day  the  name  well 
deserves  its  fame,  for  it  is  that  of  a  hero. 
A  hero,  who  like  all  heroes  is  modest ! 
Peter  Fjord  had  summoned  neither 
photographer  nor  reporter  to  witness  his 
departure  from  Botrel-sur-Mer." 
I  finished  the  article,  and  remained  rooted 
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to  the  spot  in  my  chair  on  the  hotel  terrace 
in  front  of  my  empty  chocolate  cup. 
Suddenly  a  young  woman  dressed  in 
travelling  costume  flashed  past  me. 

In  her  right  hand  she  held  a  suit-case. 

In  her  left  hand  she  held  a  copy  of  the 
Journal. 

I  rubbed  my  eyes,  believing  I  was  the 
victim  of  some  hallucination.  I  looked 
again  ...  no  ...  it  was  indeed  Lucette. 

I  rushed  after  her. 

"  Where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry, 
Lucette  ?  " 

She  looked  annoyed  at  my  appearance  : 

"  Where  am  I  going  ?  "  she  repeated. 

"  Yes,  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

She  grew  pale,  then  blushed,  and  finally 
burst  into  tears. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  ever  noticed,  dar- 
ling," she  sobbed,  "but  ever  since  we  came 
to  this  place  a  little  fair  young  man  tried 
to  make  desperate  love  to  me.  Until  this 
morning,  Peter  Fjord  .  .  .  that's  his  name, 
I've  just  seen  it  in  the  paper  .  .  .  Peter 
Fjord  never  attracted  me  a  bit,  and,  as  for 
ever  taking  any  notice  of  him,  the  idea  never 
entered  my  head.     But  since  yesterday  he 
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has  distinguished  himself,  he  has  done  a 
marvellous  thing.  To-day  he  is  famous  ! 
and,  darhng,  I  can't  help  myself,  somehow, 
but  I'm  simply  longing  to  find  him  again, 
and  let  him  clasp  me  in  his  arms,  those 
strong  arms  that  have  swum  the  Channel !  " 


THE  SCRUPLES  OF  THE  FINANCIER 

Buried  in  an  arm-chair  in  his  sumptuous 
office,  the  milHonaire  financier  Strossmeyer 
was  reading  an  evening  paper. 

His  attention  was  caught  by  an  article 
headed  A  Monster. 

He  read  : 

"  It  is  a  disgrace  to  humanity  that  there 
can  exist  such  a  monster  as  this  Stross- 
meyer, who  beUeves  neither  in  goodness  nor 
Providence,  and  thinks  that  the  only  way 
to  become  rich  is  by  ruining  others.  ..." 

Yesterday,  a  judgment  so  lacking  in 
tolerance  would  no  doubt  have  caused  the 
millionaire  financier  Strossmeyer  to  smile. 
Was  it  because  he  had  heard  during  the  day 
of  the  death  of  his  friend  the  millionaire 
financier  Meyerstross  ?  He  began  to  re- 
flect. He  went  over  his  career  year  by 
year,  from  the  moment  when  he  had  first 
come  in  his  sabots  to  the  town. 

He  admitted  to  himself  :  "I  must  con- 
185 
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fess  that  in  enriching  myself  I  have  never 
counted  either  on  the  goodness  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  or  on  chance.  ...  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  have  never  counted  on  anything 
but  my  own  skill  in  transferring  money 
from  other  people's  pockets  into  my  own." 
He  wondered  :  "  Is  it  then  a  fact  that  un- 
known to  myself  I  am  a  monster  !  Is  it 
then  a  fact  that  I  am  a  disgrace  to 
humanity  ?  " 

For  a  long,  long  time  the  millionaire 
financier  Strossmeyer  remained  plunged  in 
meditation.  At  length  he  strode  resolutely 
towards  his  safe.  He  turned  the  letters  of 
the  combination  lock  :   A,  G,  I,  O. 

Innumerable  bank-notes,  thousands  and 
five  hundreds,  decorated  the  shelves  within 
the  safe. 

Feverishly  he  swept  his  entire  fortune 
into  an  enormous  pocket-book. 

Then  he  went  out. 

.  .  .  Soon,  in  a  dark  and  lonely  street, 
Strossmeyer  perceived  a  young  man  and  a 
girl  coming  towards  him.  Their  arms  were 
round  each  other's  waists.  "  Bless  you  !  " 
he  thought,  "  O  young  man,  O  young  girl, 
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who  are  about  to  relieve  me  of  this  wretched 
money  which  I,  the  sad  and  monstrous 
exception,  have  amassed  from  the  ruin  of 
others  !  " 

He  remarked  politely  to  them  : 

"  Allow  me  to  present  you  with  this 
pocket-book.  I  shall  feel  much  obliged 
if  you  will  accept  it.  There  are  several 
millions  in  it." 

The  girl  snuggled  closer  to  the  young 
man.  The  young  man  snuggled  closer  to 
the  girl.     They  hurried  on. 

"  It's  disgraceful,"  murmured  the  girl, 
"  that  one  can't  go  out  without  meeting  a 
drunken  man  !  " 

"  Obviously  a  drunkard,  ma  poupee," 
agreed  the  young  man.  "  Fancy  his  having 
the  cheek  to  suggest  such  a  thing  !  I  may 
be  only  twenty,  but  I'm  not  so  soft  as  to 
think  anyone  gives  their  money  away  like 
that !  " 

A  trifle  depressed  at  the  ill-success  of  this 
first  attempt,  Strossmeyer  went  on  his  way. 

He  soon  observed  a  middle-aged  man, 
and  a  no  less  middle-aged  woman  coming 
towards  him.  They  walked  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  each  other  for  mutual  free- 
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dom  of  action.  "  Bless  you!  "  he  thought, 
"  O  middle-aged  man,  O  middle-aged 
woman  !  who  are  about  to  relieve  me  of 
this  money  which  I  have  gained  in  such 
a  disgraceful  way."     He  raised  his  hat : 

"  Good  sir,  good  madam,  allow  me  to 
present  to  you  this  pocket-book.  You 
will  oblige  me  unspeakably  by  taking  it. 
It  has  several  millions  inside  it." 

The  middle-aged  woman  moved  even 
further  off  from  the  middle-aged  man, 
till  she  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
pavement.  The  middle-aged  man  moved 
even  further  off  from  the  middle-aged 
woman,  till  he  was  on  the  extreme  left  of 
the  pavement.  Ten  yards  further  on 
they  came  together  again  : 

"  Evidently  escaped  from  an  asylum — 
He  quite  frightened  me  !  "  murmured  the 
woman. 

"  Obviously,  ma  bonne,  "  agreed  the 
man,  "  he's  mad  !  What  a  suggestion  ! 
I  haven't  knocked  about  the  world  for 
thirty  years  to  believe  that  people  give 
money  away  !  " 

Deeply  depressed  by  the  failure  of  his 
second  attempt,  Strossmeyer  went  on  his 
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way.  He  soon  saw  an  old  man  and  an 
old  woman  coming  towards  him. 

The  straightforward  method  which  he 
had  twice  adopted  had  not  enabled  him 
to  rid  himself  of  his  fortune.  He  de- 
cided to  try  a  stratagem.  Hastily  he 
dropped  the  pocket-book,  wide  open,  in 
the  middle  of  the  pavement.  He  hid 
himself  in  a  corner  of  an  archway. 

It  happened  as  he  had  foreseen.  The 
old  woman  tripped  over  the  pocket-book. 

"  Hallo,   what's   this  ?  "   she   muttered. 

The  old  man  turned  over  the  notes  with 
the  tip  of  his  cane.  He  crushed  the 
package  down  with  his  foot. 

"  Payable  on  April  the  first !  .  .  .  What 
a  silly  joke  !  If  the  funny  man's  watch- 
ing us,  he  won't  get  much  out  of  it.  .  .  . 
Really,  he  might  have  known  that  after 
eighty  years  one  doesn't  think  that  money 
grows  on  gooseberry  bushes  !  " 

Exceedingly  distressed  at  the  failure  of 
his  third  attempt,  Strossmeyer  picked  up 
his   pocket-book. 

For  several  hours  he  wandered  up  and 
down  the  streets.  He  tried  twenty  dif- 
ferent   plans    to    persuade    an    incredible 
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number  of  passers-by  to  accept  his  fortune. 
But  inexorably  they  all  passed  him  by. 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
collapsed,  worn  out,  on  to  a  public  seat 
in  one  of  the  boulevards.  With  his  pocket- 
book  on  his  knees,  he  wept  long  and 
bitterly.  When  he  had  wept  long  and 
bitterly,  he  lamented  long  and  bitterly: 
"Ah,  mon  Dieul  what  a  miserable  fate  is 
mine !  This  cursed  money,  this  hateful 
money,  this  revolting  money,  this  money 
which  makes  me  a  monster  and  a  disgrace 
to  humanity,  am  I  to  be  compelled  to 
keep  it  ?  .  .  .  "  When  he  had  lamented 
long  and  bitterly,  he  went  to  sleep. 

...  At  dawn,  the  millionaire  financier 
Strossmeyer  woke  up. 

At  first  he  could  not  imagine  what  he 
was  doing  in  such  a  place  at  such  an  early 
hour. 

The  sight  of  his  pocket-book  lying  on 
his  knees  restored  his  memory. 

Automatically  he  opened  the  leather 
case  which  held  the  fortune  that  nobody 
wanted.  The  millions  were  no  longer 
there.     A  scrap  of  paper  fell  to  the  ground. 
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The  ex-millionaire  Strossmeyer  de- 
ciphered the  words  scrawled  there  in 
pencil : 

"  //  you're  in  the  soup  now,  anyway 
I'm  rich.  Don't  worry  about  your  dibs, 
old  bird,  I've  got  them." 


THE 
AUSTERITY   OF   M.   PETITBOUGON 

Mme  Petitbougon  read  carefully  through 
the  three  "  characters  "  brought  for  her 
perusal  by  Marie  Graillard,  the  buxom 
country  lass  sent  by  the  Registry  Office 
to  apply  for  the  place  of  maid-of-all-work 
at  her  house.     Then  she  said: 

"  And  now,  tell  me  why  you  left  your 
last  place  with  Mile  de  .  .  .  with  Mile 
de  Valmondoy." 

"  Why  I  left  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  want  to  know  why." 

From  a  scarlet  leather  bag,  exactly  the 
colour  of  her  hands,  Marie  Graillard  drew 
a  tiny  lace  handkerchief,  in  a  corner  of 
which  was  the  monogram  "R",  no  doubt 
that  of  a  former  mistress,  a  Renee,  or  a 
Raymond  or  a  Rosahe.  She  blew  her 
nose,  and  said : 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know,  it  was  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  work." 
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*'  I've  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  was 
something  to  do  with  the  work,"  replied 
Mme  Petitbougon,  smiling,  "  but  what 
was  it  ?  " 

"  What  was  it  ?  Well,  if  you  want  to 
know,  I'm  a  respectable  girl,  I  am,  and, 
until  I  went  to  Mile  de  Valmondoy,  I'd 
only  been  in  respectable  houses.  Well, 
Mile  de  Valmondoy  wasn't  what  you'd 
call  respectable,  no,  that  she  wasn't. 
And  I'm  a  respectable  girl,  I  am.  Some 
girls  may  like  those  sort  of  houses,  p'raps 
they  do  earn  more  money  like  that,  and 
people  can  suit  themselves,  but  I'm  a 
respectable  girl  I  am,  and  I'd  rather  be 
in  a  respectable  house  than  in  one  like 
that,  even  if  I  did  earn  hundreds  and 
thousands." 

"  Oh,  that  was  the  sort  of  woman  she 
was,"  murmured  Mme  Petitbougon  with 
a  little  blush.  "  Of  course  I  had  a  sus- 
picion when  I  saw  the  name.  I  ought  to 
have    known  .  .  .  de    Valmondoy.  ..." 

"  Yes'm,  yes,  that  was  the  sort  she  was," 
acquiesced  Marie  Graillard,  suddenly  over- 
come with  confusion  herself. 

Mme  Petibougon,  the  wife  of  M.  Petit- 
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bougon,  one  of  the  partners  in  Messrs. 
Gustave  Petitbougon,  Oscar  Lechien  & 
Co.,  Ostrich  Feathers  for  Fans,  15  Rue 
Bleue,  was  no  longer  in  her  very  first  youth. 
The  thirty-four  years  of  her  life  had  been 
entirely  spent  in  a  chaste  and  virtuous 
atmosphere.  Now  Marie  Graillard  had 
been  servant  to  a  lady  of  doubtful  re- 
putation, and  Mme  Petitbougon's  first 
thought  was  :  "  This  girl  must  know  a 
lot,  and,  with  a  little  encouragement, 
would,  no  doubt,  tell  most  interesting 
stories  of  all  she  had  seen  and  heard  at 
Mile  de  Valmondoy's.  It  might  be  in- 
teresting to  listen  to  her,  when  I've  noth- 
ing better  to  do.  Suppose  I  engage  her  ?  " 
When  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
morality,  however,  Gustave  Petitbougon, 
Mme  Petitbougon's  husband,  is  adamant. 
Mme  Petitbougon  knows  that  well. 
She  knows  how,  when  occasion  offers,  he 
always  expresses  his  deep  regret  at  the 
decadence  of  society,  a  decadence  which 
daily,  he  says,  becomes  more  marked. 
And  she  quickly  realised  that  it  was  out 
of  the  question  to  think  of  engaging  Marie. 
No.    Never.     No    matter    how    amusing 
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it  might  be  to  have  this  girl  as  a  servant 
for  a  while.  "  I  must  not  entertain  the 
idea  for  one  moment,"  thought  she.  "  How 
bitterly  he  would  reproach  me  if  I  brought 
her  into  this  house." 

She  must  not  risk  disturbing  the  peace 
of  her  home  ! — it  was  impossible — yes, 
quite  impossible — for  Mme  Petitbougon 
to  engage  Marie  Graillard.  She  was  about 
to  explain  the  matter  quite  frankly  to 
the  honest  creature ;  then  as  suddenly 
decided  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  take 
a  perfect  stranger  into  her  confidence. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  she  remarked,  striving 
to  find  the  best  way  of  putting  it,  "  your 
character  seems  a  very  good  one,  but  I 
am  afraid  you  would  not  suit  me.  I 
fear  .  .  .  yes,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
I'm  afraid  you  would  find  the  place  too 
hard.  You  see,  it's  like  this.  Accord- 
ing to  what  you  have  just  told  me,  you  had 
only  one  person  to  do  for  at  your  last 
place.  Mile  de  Valmondoy  herself,  and 
no  one  else.  Now,  here  it  is  different, 
there  are  two  people,  my  husband  and 
myself." 

The  idea  of  being  engaged  by  such  an 
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ultra-respectable  lady  was  no  doubt  pleas- 
ing to  Marie  Graillard,  for  she  immediate- 
ly began  to  do  her  best  to  convince  Mme 
Petitbougon  that  she  was  mistaken. 

"  If  that's  the  reason  why  you  won't 
take  me  "  she  said,  "  you're  wrong,  Mad- 
ame. When  it's  the  case  of  work,  I 
promise  you  I  can  do  as  well  as  anybody 
else.  Of  course  there  was  only  one  person 
really  living  at  Mile  de  Valmondoy's — 
which  was  herself,  but  M.  Petitbougon, 
who  is  a  great  friend  of  hers,  was  there 
often,  nearly  all  the  time  in  fact,  and  it 
was  just  like  having  to  do  for  two  people." 

M.   Petitbougon  ! 

Marie  Graillard  had  said  :  "  M.  Petit- 
bougon, who  is  a  great  friend  of  hers." 

Surely  she  had  not  heard  right  ? 

"  M.  Petitbougon  ?  Did  you  say  a 
friend  of  Mile  de  Valmondoy's  was  M. 
Petitbougon  ?  Did  you  say  that  the 
friend  of  Mile  de  Valmondoy  was  M. 
Petitbougon  ?  "  she  asked  breathlessly. 
"  Tell  me  .  .  .  please  tell  me.  Do  you 
know   which    M.    Petitbougon    it    was  ?  " 

Marie  Graillard  nodded  her  head  com- 
placently, and  replied : 
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"  What  M.  Petitbougon  it  was  ?  Of 
course  I  do,  and  I'll  tell  you  if  you  want 
to  know.  It's  a  M.  Gustave  Petitbougon, 
who  is  a  partner  in  some  ostrich  feather 
place  down  in  the  Rue  Bleue  .  .  .  called 
.  .  .  wait  a  minute  .  .  .  it's  called 
Gustave  Petitbougon,  Oscar  Lechien  and 
.  .  .  yes,  that's  it  .  .  .  Gustave  Petit- 
bougon, Oscar  Lechien  &  Co." 


BEELZEBUB    AND    BISMARCK 

Paul  and  Nichette,  his  young  bride, 
hurried  down  the  platform  at  Bordeaux- 
St-Jean,  where  the  through  train  to  Paris 
was  waiting  to  go  out,  looking  for  an 
empty  carriage.  At  last  they  found  one, 
in  the  front,  near  the  engine,  and  took 
possession  of  it. 

The  guard  was  about  to  blow  his  whistle 
when  an  old  gentleman  hurled  himself  into 
the  carriage,  forgetting  to  close  the  door 
behind  him.  He  was  closely  followed  by 
an  old  lady,  flanked  by  her  two  daughters, 
and  two  officers  of  the  76th  Line  Regiment. 

"  What  a  nuisance  !  "  whispered  Nichette 
in  dismay.  "  And  I  was  so  looking  forward 
to  having  you  all  to  myself,  just  as  though 
we  were  in  our  own  little  home.  ..." 

"  Confounded    bore  !  "    muttered    Paul, 
in  despair,  "as  though  they  couldn't  just 
as  well  have  got  in  somewhere  else.     It's 
enough  to  drive  a  fellow  mad  !  " 
199 
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Teh  .  .  .  Teh  .  .  .  Teh  .  .  .  the  train 
was  moving. 

Paul  had  just  finished  muttering  :  "  Ton 
my  soul !  it's  enough  to  drive  a  fellow 
mad  !  "  for  the  tenth  time,  when  an  idea 
appeared  to  strike  him,  and  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  as  much  as  to  say  :  "  After 
all,  why  not  !  " 

He  leaned  back  luxuriously  : 

"  A  wretched  cur  !  "  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
"I'm  hanged  if  he  wasn't !  " 

Nichette  looked  at  her  husband  in  amaze- 
ment, wondering  what  on  earth  he  meant, 
and  whatever  he  was  talking  about. 

"  That  devil  Beelzebub !  "  went  on 
Paul,  "  curse  the  dog  !  Just  my  luck  ! 
Fancy  paying  loo  francs  for  the  brute  at 
12  o'clock,  seeing  him  go  mad  at  five 
past,  and  being  bitten  by  him  at  ten 
past !  Did  anyone  ever  have  such  rotten 
luck  !  " 

Nichette  guessed  that  her  husband  was 
playing  up  to  her,  and  did  her  best  not  to 
laugh  : 

"  You  poor  darling  !  "  she  said  pitying- 
ly, "  it  is  rotten  luck,  there's  no  doubt 
about  that !     But  don't  worry  too  much. 
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After  all,  hydrophobia  can  be  cured  .  .  . 
I  know  it  can  !  .  .  ." 

Paul  heaved  a  deep  sigh  : 

"  Can  be  cured  ...  I  daresay,"  he 
replied,  "  but  I'm  not  cured  yet." 

Was  the  little  town  of  Vinasse  (Gironde, 
nine  hundred  inhabitants)  really  the 
destination  of  the  old  lady  and  her  two 
daughters  ?  Surely  not,  for,  on  entering 
the  carriage,  she  had  certainly  remarked  : 
"  Let's  hope  Father  will  be  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  station  to  meet  us  to-morrow 
morning  !  "  Thirteen  minutes  after  leav- 
ing Bordeaux- St- Jean,  however,  when 
the  train  stopped  at  a  little  station  called 
Vinasse,  they  gathered  their  packages  to- 
gether, and  hurriedly  left  the  carriage. 

Teh  .  .  .  Teh  .  .  .  Teh.  .  .  .  The  train 
was  moving. 

It  had  been  travelling  about  five  minutes, 
when,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of 
his  fellow-travellers,  Paul  suddenly  gave  a 
little  cough,  after  which  he  opened  and 
closed  his  mouth  several  times,  with  a 
snapping  noise. 

Nichette  feigned  alarm. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ?  "  she  cried. 
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"  I  don't  know.  ...  I  really  don't  know 
..."  replied  Paul,  "  such  a  queer  feeling. 
My  teeth  ache,  and  my  gums  hurt  like 
anything  !  I  feel  as  though  I  were  losing 
control  of  my  jaw  !  " 

"  Don't  excite  yourself  so,  Pauhe  !  Try 
and  be  calm  !  " 

"  Excite  myself  !  I  like  that  !  Be  calm ! 
I  wish  you  knew  what  I  feel  like.  .  . 
Oh,  Lord  !  Give  me  something  to  bite, 
quick  !  I  don't  mind  what  it  is  ...  a 
chicken  leg  ...  or  a  wing  .  .  .  yes,  a 
wing  .  .  .  Nini,  my  poor  little  darling,  it 
had  better  be  a  wing.  ...  If  you  don't 
hurry  up  .  .  .  woof  !  woof  !  woof !  .  .  .  I 
feel  I  shall  have  to  bite  somebody.  . 
Woof  !  woof  !  woof  !  " 

Was  St  Loup  (Gironde,  633  inhabitants) 
really  the  destination  of  the  two  officers  ? 
Surely  not,  for  they  bore  the  number  76 
most  distinctly  on  the  collars  of  their  tunics. 
Now  the  76th  of  the  Line  is  quartered  in 
Paris.  Twenty-six  minutes  after  they  left 
Vinasse,  however,  the  train  came  to  a  halt 
in  the  little  station  of  St.  Loup,  and  the 
two  officers  hastily  seized  their  swords 
and  departed. 
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Teh  ,  .  .  Teh  .  .  .  Teh.  .  .  .  The  train 
was  moving  again.  The  only  person  left 
now  to  prevent  Paul  and  Nichette  from 
spooning  to  their  hearts'  content  was  the 
old  gentleman. 

For  a  solid  half-hour  Paul  never  ceased 
to  behave  as  though  he  really  were  a  prey 
to  a  violent  mania  for  biting.  In  vain. 
During  that  half-hour  the  train  stopped  at 
Trelport,  Touny,  and  at  Gaudillac,  and  at 
none  of  these  stations  did  the  old  gentle- 
man show  any  signs  of  retreat. 

Pretty  soon  Paul  realised  that  the  old 
gentleman  was  firmly  determined  to  remain 
in  their  carriage  as  far  as  Paris.  He  lay 
down  at  full  length  on  the  seat  opposite  his 
wife,  and,  after  blowing  her  a  chaste  kiss, 
he  tried  to  go  to  sleep. 

He  was  just  beginning  to  doze,  when  the 
old  gentleman  got  up,  and  leaned  over  him. 

"  Excuse  me  for  troubling  you,  Monsieur, 
but  would  you  tell  me  something  ?  " 

"  Get  on  with  it ;  what  is  it  ?  "  grunted 
Paul,  yawning. 

"Well,  it's  this.  I  think  I  heard  you 
say  a  little  while  ago  that  you  had  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog." 
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"  Ye-es  .  .  .  well  ?  " 

"  I  gather,  therefore,  that  you  are  on 
your  way  to  consult  the  Pasteur  Institute 
in  Paris  ?  " 

"  Quite  so." 

"  AH  is  for  the  best  then  !  "  went  on  the 
old  gentleman.  "  You  will  no  doubt  be 
able  to  do  me  a  small  service.  As  I  too 
am  on  my  way  to  the  Pasteur  Institute  in 
Paris,  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what  their 
consulting  hours  are  ?  " 

Paul  sat  up  with  a  jerk  : 

"  What !  What  did  you  say  ?  You  .  . 
you're  going  to  Paris  ...  to  the  Pasteur 
Institute  ?  " 

"  Yes,  alas  !  Alas  !  yes  ..."  wailed  the 
old  gentleman.  "  It's  a  sad  business.  I'm 
in  the  same  box  as  you.  I  was  bitten  only 
this  morning  by  my  dog  Bismarck.  Bis- 
marck was  mad,  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  I,  too,  am  mad." 

There  was  complete  silence  for  a  moment, 
then  the  old  gentleman  opened  and  shut 
his  mouth  again,  violently,  with  a  snapping 
noise  : 

"  Oh  !  Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear  me  !  I  was 
right !     Oh  my  goodness,  how  my  gums 
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hurt !  Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear  me  !  My  teeth 
ache  so.  Drat  the  dog  !  Drat  him  !  Oh  ! 
Oh  dear  me  !  I  shall  have  to  bite  some- 
body in  a  minute." 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  train  came  to  a 
standstill  between  Robinville  and  Angou- 
leme  to  allow  an  express  to  pass. 

Paul  and  Nichette  collected  their  parcels. 
Hastily,  and  in  pitch  darkness  they  des- 
cended on  the  line. 

When  they  had  swung  the  carriage  door 
to,  the  old  gentleman  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter. 

"  And  to  think  they  may  get  into  the 
same  carriage  as  the  old  lady  and  her  two 
daughters,  or  the  two  officers  !  Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  !  I'd  give  something  to  see  their  faces, 
when  those  two  walk  in  !  " 


THE   IMPORTANCE   OF   BEING 
RECOMMENDED. 

I 

Mme  Popin  had  been  a  charwoman.  For 
many  weary  months  she  had  spent  her 
mornings  in  emptying  the  slops  and  making 
the  bed  of  a  certain  M.  Bade. 

This  certain  M.  Bade  wrote  the  "  Theatre 
Column  "  in  an  obscure  evening  paper,  the 
Lying  Echo.  He  had  recently  consented 
to  recommend  Mme  Popin  to  the  manager 
of  the  Fancy  Theatre.  Mme  Popin  was 
now  a  programme  seller  who  showed  people 
to  their  seats. 

She  was  busy  in  her  attic  one  morning 
ironing  her  frilled  cap,  when  Mme  Azeme 
her  crony,  who  lived  on  the  same  landing, 
came  to  pay  her  a  visit. 

"  Here  we  are,  Mme  Popin.  .  .  ." 
Mme  Azeme    confided    to    Mme    Popin 
207 
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that  she  also  was  becoming  weary  of  char- 
ing, and  that  she  was  feehng  that  she  had 
had  enough  of  drudging  all  day  only  to 
drag  herself  exhausted  to  bed.  She  re- 
vealed to  Mme  Popin  that  she  also  would 
like  to  sell  programmes  and  spend  her  days 
in  thinking  out  her  toilette  for  the  theatre 
to  which  she  would  go  every  evening. 

"  So  you  see,  Ma'me  Popin,"  she  finished 
off,  "  don't  you  think  you  could  just  say  a 
word  to  Monsieur  your  journalist  ?  I'd 
be  much  obliged  if  you  would." 

"  Nothing  easier,  Ma'me  Azeme.  I'll 
go  this  very  day  and  put  it  to  him." 

Mme  Popin 's  new  profession  had  raised 
her  status  considerably  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

At  the  dairyman's,  the  fruiterer's,  in  all 
the  lodges  of  the  local  concierges  where  she 
had  distributed  complimentary  tickets, 
everywhere  was  heard  :  "  Ah  !  that  good, 
that  excellent  Ma'me  Popin  !  " 

She  saw  clearly  that,  if  Mme  Azeme  also 
took  up  this  pleasing  profession,  people 
would  doubtless  say  with  equal  enthusiasm: 
"  Ah !  that  good,  that  excellent  Ma'me 
Azeme  !  " 
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She  refrained  from  soliciting  M.  Bacle's 
intervention  on  behalf  of  her  crony. 

"I'm  so  put  out,  Ma'me  Azeme,"  she 
announced  to  her  that  evening.  "  M. 
Bade,  he  said  to  me,  just  as  I  might  say  to 
you,  that  he  had  been  able  to  recommend 
one  person  all  right.  But  two  ...  no,  he 
couldn't  manage  that.  .  .  ." 

II 

For  three  days  Mme  Azeme  had  been 
knocking  on  the  doors  of  all  the  registry 
offices  of  Paris.  Hoping  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  member  of  the  Press, 
she  had  asked,  but  in  vain  : 

"  Among  all  the  people  who  want  a 
char,  isn't  there  one  journalist  ?  I  would 
even  take  six  sous  an  hour  instead  of 
seven." 

On  the  fourth  day,  she  was  about  to 
resign  herself  to  the  abandonment  of  her 
hopes  and  give  up  the  idea  of  theatrical 
life.  But  as  she  was  starting  to  read  the 
Daily  Tittle,  which  for  thirty  years  she  had 
bought  on  account  of  its  enthralling  serials, 
an  idea  suddenly  came  to  her. 

o 
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"  Suppose  I  go  and  see  if  the  Daily 
Tittle  won't  take  me  up  ?  " 

One  detail  troubled  her.  Whom  should 
she  ask  for  at  the  office  of  the  Daily  Tittle  ? 
Having  read  each  article  through,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  read  the  signatures 
beneath  them. 

There  was  one  front-page  article  entitled 
How  to  repeople  France.     She  wondered  : 

"  Can  this  be  the  gentleman  that  I  ought 
to  ask  for  ?  Has  he  got  influence  ?  And 
then,  would  he  be  likely  to  oblige  me  ?  " 

On  the  second  page  there  was  an  article 
entitled  Betrayed  and  Discontented.  She 
wondered  : 

"  Ought  I  perhaps  to  ask  for  the  gentle- 
man who  has  signed  that  one  ?  " 

On  the  third  page  was  an  article  entitled 
The  Theatres.  First  Night  at  the  Novelty. 
Appearance  of  Bibiche  and  Raton.  She 
cried  : 

"  Why,  how  stupid  of  me  !  There's  no 
doubt  about  it.  I  must  ask  for  the  gentle- 
man who  writes  about  the  theatres." 

She  had  a  bad  memory  for  names.  She 
was  afraid  she  would  forget  the  style  and 
titles  of  him  she  already  looked  upon  as 
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her  benefactor.  So  she  set  about  copying 
it  down  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  spelling  it  out 
carefully,  letter  by  letter  :  I,  n,  t,  e,  r,  i,  m  : 
Interim. 


Ill 


Edouard,  one  of  the  thirty-eight  office- 
boys  of  the  Daily  Tittle,  had  just  taken  over 
the  watch  in  the  outer  office.  He  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  exchange  his  ordinary 
jacket  for  the  gold-buttoned  uniform  of  the 
staff  of  the  Daily  Tittle,  when  he  saw  an  old 
woman  come  in,  mittened,  and  crowned 
with  a  tie-on  bonnet  decorated  with  a  black 
velvet  rose. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Madame  ?  " 

The  visitor  consulted  a  scrap  of  paper 
which  she  sheltered  in  the  hollow  of  her 
right  hand.     She  murmured  : 

"  I  should  like  to  see   M.   Interim." 

Edouard  thought  his  ears  deceived  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  .  .  .  Monsieur  ? 
.  .  .  who  was   it  ?  " 

"M.   Interim." 

M.  Interim  !  The  good  lady  wanted 
to    see     M.    Interim !      The     good    lady 
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imagined  that  there  existed  a  M.  Interim 
of  flesh  and  blood,  as  there  exists  a  Henry 
Maret,  an  Adolphe  Brisson,  or  an  Albert 
Flament !  .  .  .  Edouard  had  great  difii- 
culty  in  not  bursting  out  laughing. 

What  answer  could  one  give  to  such 
an  absurd  question  ? 

He  was  tempted  to  reply  :  "  M.  Interim  ? 
He  is  not  here  at  the  moment,  Madame. 
In  fact  he  has  just  gone  out."  He  was 
tempted  to  reply  :  "  M.  Interim  will  not 
be  coming  down  to  the  office  to-day, 
Madame.  He  is  spending  the  day  with 
his  wife,  Mme  Interim,  and  his  children 
the  little  Interims,  at  Cypher  Castle  with 
his  mother-in-law  Mme  Nobody,  n^e  Every- 
body. 

He  advanced  gravely  towards  the 
visitor.  He  bent  his  body  towards  her 
in    a    ceremonious    bow.     He    exclaimed : 

"  M.  Interim  ?  I  am  he,  Madame,  I 
myself  !  .  .  .  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  see.  Monsieur  .  .  .  you  see 
...  I  am  Mme  Azeme  ...  an  old  reader 
of  the  Daily  Tittle.  ..." 

Deeply  moved,  Mme  Azeme  confided 
to  Edouard  the  object  of  her  visit. 
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Edouard  appeared  to  be  reflecting. 
At  length  he  murmured  : 

"  An  old  reader  ?  You  say  that  you 
are  an  old  reader  of  the  Daily  Tittle  ? 
Old,  yes  I  see  that  .  .  .  reader  I  believe 
you  on  your  own  statement  ....  Well 
then  listen  !  I  want  to  help  you.  .  .  . 
Pay  a  visit  to  the  manager  of  the  Fancy 
Theatre  one  of  these  days.  Simply  say 
to  him  :  '  I  have  been  recommended  to 
you  by  M.  Interim.'  I  think  I  may 
promise  you  that  he  will  give  you  a  really 
warm  reception  !  " 


IV 


M.  Samson,  manager  of  the  Fancy 
Theatre,  had  not  been  at  the  theatre 
during  the  day.  When  he  came  in  at 
eight  o'clock,  he  said  to  his  office-boy : 
"  Have  there  been  many  visitors  this 
afternoon  ?  " 

The   office-boy    drew   a   list    from    his 
pocket : 

"  First  there  was  M.  Alpha.  ..." 
"  An  author.  Nothing  doing.  Go  on," 
"  Then    there    was    M.    Omega.  ..." 
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"  An  actor.  Less  than  nothing  doing. 
Go  on." 

"  Then  there  was  an  old  woman.  She 
said  her  name  was  Mme  Azeme.  She 
wants  a  place  as  programme  seller.  She 
said  that  M.  Interim,  the  critic  of  the 
Daily  Tittle,  had  recommended  her  to 
you." 

"  She  told  you  that  she  was  recommended 
to  me  by  ...  by  M.   Interim  !  " 

M.  Samson  burst  out  laughing.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Your  idiocy  is  perfectly  incredible, 
my  poor  lad.  Who  could  ever  have  thought 
that  you  could  be  so  wonderfully  asinine  ? 
.  .  .  This  excellent  lady  must  have  told 
you  that  she  had  been  recommended  to 
me  by  Monsieur  .  .  .  Monsieur  ...  I 
can't  remember  his  name  .  .  .  who  has 
temporarily  stepped  into  the  place  of  M. 
Guy  Mauve.  .  .  .  M.  Guy  Mauve,  the 
critic  of  the  Daily  Tittle,  now  serving  under 
the  colours  for  his  twenty-eight  days  !  " 

M.   Samson  reached  for  the  telephone. 

"  Hallo  !  Hallo  !  .  .  .  Head  office  of 
the  Daily  Tittle  ?  Could  you  please  give 
me  a  piece  of  information  ?      Who  is  at 
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present  carrying  out  the  duties  of  M.  Guy 
Mauve  ?  .  .  .  I  see.  .  .  .  The  proprietor 
himself  ?  .  .  .  Thank  you,  thank  you." 
M.  Samson  sent  for  the  stage  manager  : 
"  Write  at  once  to  this  excellent  woman 
.  .  .  Mme  Azeme.  .  .  .  Here  is  her 
address.  She  wants  to  be  a  programme 
seller  here.  The  proprietor  of  the  Daily 
Tittle  warmly  recommended  her  .  .  .  tell 
her  that  she  can  consider  it  settled." 

"  But  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  "  murmured  the 
stage  manager,"  you  know  that  we  have 
no  room  for  any  more  programme  sellers. 
Only  just  lately  we  took  a  certain  Mme 
Popin  who  was  sent  us  by  little  Bade  of 
the  Lying  Echo.  ..." 
M.  Samson  cut  the  stage  manager  short : 
"  Bother  your  Mme  Popin  and  your 
little  Bade  !  I'm  not  going  to  go  refusing 
a  favour  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Daily 
Tittle !  ...  No  room  for  any  more  ? 
Well  then  here's  what  you  can  do.  .  .  . 
When  you  write  to  Mme  Azeme  request- 
ing her  to  take  up  her  duties  to-morrow, 
just  write  to  your  Mme  Popin  and  inform 
her  that  her  engagement  is  at  an  end ) 


THE  RIGHT  TO  STRIKE 

Over  his  after-dinner  cigar  on  April  29th, 
19 — ,  Tournoir  the  printer  happened  to 
glance  at  his  ledger. 

His  face  clouded. 

The  daily  takings  were  fairly  large,  but 
the  greater  part,  alas,  was  at  once  trans- 
ferred from  his  own  pocket  to  those  of  his 
workmen. 

26  April      Cash  received     100  francs 

Wages  70 

27  April      Cash  103 

Wages  70 

28  April      Cash  90 

Wages  70 

With  a  fair  supply  of  goods  in  stock  it 
would  be  so  easy,  he  thought,  to  cut  down 
working  expenses  to  zero.  But  he  also 
knew  that  never  would  he  have  the  courage 
to  deprive  a  dozen  good  lads  with  wives 
and  children  of  their  daily  bread  for  four 
weeks. 
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All  the  same,  for  his  own  satisfaction  he 
felt  he  would  like  to  work  out  the  difference 
it  would  make  to  his  profits  if  only  he  could 
be  sufficiently  hard-hearted. 

A  sheet  of  paper  was  lying  on  his  desk. 
It  was  the  proof  for  an  order  executed  some 
ten  months  earlier  for  the  General  Con- 
federation of  Labour.  On  it  were  these 
words  :  "  Comrades,  only  work  four  hours 
a  day  !  "  The  other  side  he  used  for  his 
calculations. 

He  multiplied  loo  francs  by  30  days. 
The  result  showed  that  next  month  he 
would  have  been  able  to  pay  in  3,000  francs 
to  his  credit  at  the  Bank  of  France. 

II 

Next  morning,  30  April,  the  Tournoir 
premises  were  as  usual  swept  out  by  the 
apprentice. 

A  crumpled  ball  of  paper  caught  his  eye, 
so  he  picked  it  up. 

On  the  one  side  were  the  pencilled  figures 
"  100  X  30  =  3000."  To  this  he  gave  no 
attention.  On  the  other,  he  read  :  "  Com- 
rades, only  work  four  hours  a  day." 
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By  way  of  a  joke  he  fixed  the  leaflet  on 
the  wall. 

At  half-past  eight  the  workmen  arrived. 
They  read  the  little  notice — and  read  it 
again. 

"  All  the  same,  it  wouldn't  be  half  bad 
only  to  work  four  hours  a  day,"  ventured 
one  towards  10  o'clock. 

"  It's  a  bit  thick  sweating  here  from 
morning  to  night,"  grumbled  another  about 
half-past  one. 

"  It's  enough  to  kill  one,  this  grind," 
declared  a  third  about  four  o'clock. 

At  closing  time  the  foreman  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  master's  office. 

"  Come  in,  my  friend." 

"  Look  here,  patron  .  .  .  the  boys  and 
me,  we've  decided  not  to  work  more  than 
four  hours  a  day  !  " 

"  Four  hours  !  "  exclaimed  M.  Tournoir. 
You  would  drive  me  to  bankruptcy ! 
Foreign  competition    ..." 

"  Patron,  I  am  not  here  to  argue.  Take 
it  or  leave  it.  Four  hours,  or  we  down 
tools." 
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III 

The  next  day,  the  day  after,  and  the 
following  days,  M.  Tournoir  entered  in  his 
cash-book  : 


I  May 

Cash  in  hand 

200  francs 

Wages 

0 

2  May 

Cash  in  hand 

207 

Wages 

0 

3  May 

Cash  in  hand 

210 

Wages 

0 

Selling  prices  had  doubled  because  of  the 
strike.  He  paid  6,000  francs  into  his 
account. 

His  stock  was  nearly  exhausted.  Out- 
side his  own  premises  he  came  across  his 
foreman. 

"  Good  morning,  my  friend,"  he  called 
out  cheerfully.  "  I  don't  mind  owning 
that  I  thoroughly  approve  of  the  resolution 
and  energy  you  have  shown.  A  fine  begin- 
ning to  the  expression  of  your  social  claims. 
.  .  .  All  the  same,  I  think  there  is  no  need 
for  any  further  demonstration  just  now." 

An  hour  later  the  men  were  back  at 
work. 
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The  machines  were  started  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  good  deal  of  knowing  head- 
shaking. 

"  We  may  not  have  got  the  four-hour 
day  this  time.  .  .  .  But  wait  a  bit  !  It's 
sure  and  certain  we'll  get  it  next  year  when 
the  First  of  May  arrives  !  " 


GERTRUDE 

You  can  always  be  certain  that  when- 
ever Mme  Gevotte,  the  Mayor's  wife, 
Mme  Labride,  the  Commandant's  wife, 
Mme  Prat,  the  tax-collector's  wife,  Mme 
Chevalavec,  Mme  Sartorius,  Mme  Eber- 
nesme,  Mme  Astratte  and  the  other  ladies 
of  Pithiviers,  find  themselves  together, 
after  a  minute  or  two  one  of  them  will 
remark  : 

"  You  know  Celestine,  Celestine,  my 
maid  .  .  .  the  tall  dark  girl  who's  been 
with  me  three  weeks  .  .  .  well,  I  shall  have 
to  give  her  notice.  Would  you  believe  it, 
she  actually  tells  me  I  starve  her  !  "  or  : 
"  You  know  Virginie  .  .  .  Virginie,  the 
little  red-haired  girl,  who  came  to  me  two 
weeks  ago  .  .  .  well,  I've  had  to  give  her 
notice.  You'll  never  guess  what  she  had 
the  audacity  to  demand  .  .  .  only  every 
Sunday,  from  twelve  noon  to  midnight  !  " 
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And  then  all  join  in  the  chorus  :  "  Present- 
day  servants  are  an  absolute  pest !  " 

For  many  long  years,  Mme  Bernette 
had  never  failed  to  raise  her  voice  in  the 
chorus  of  lamentation.  Six  months  ago, 
however,  she  engaged  a  lame  girl,  called 
Gertrude,  as  general  servant ;  since  when, 
every  time  the  conversation  turns  upon 
domestic  matters,  she  pompously  intones 
her  maid's  praise. 

"  She's  a  gem,  I  tell  you.  A  perfect 
gem  !  As  clean  as  a  new  pin,  and  as  honest 
as  the  day  !  She's  polite,  hard-working, 
and  easily  pleased;  in  fact,  I've  never  yet 
had  to  say  a  single  word  to  her." 

II 

Towards  the  end  of  last  month,  M. 
Xavier,  the  famous  Paris  surgeon,  came  to 
Pithiviers  to  operate  on  Commandant 
Labride,  who  had  had  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

"What  a  pity,"  thought  Mme  Ber- 
nette, "  that  my  poor  Gertrude  should  be  so 
afflicted !  Every  time  she  has  to  bring 
wood  from  the  attics,  or  fetch  wine  from 
the  cellar,  she  does  it,  of  course,  and  will- 
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ingly  too.  But  little  jobs  such  as  these, 
that  would  be  mere  child's  play  to  anybody 
with  two  sound  legs,  tire  her  dreadfully, 
and  I'm  always  terrified  lest  she  should 
want  to  leave.  A  servant  like  that  girl 
isn't  often  met  with.  Perhaps  .  .  .  who 
knows  .  .  .  she  may  not  be  incurable.  .  .  . 
Why  not  consult  a  clever  surgeon  like  Pro- 
fessor Xavier  ?  " 

At  Mme  Bernette's  earnest  request 
the  learned  professor  examined  the  joints, 
muscles,  bones  and  sinews  of  Gertrude's 
leg  with  the  greatest  care.  Then  he 
said  : 

"  I  cannot  promise  you,  Madame,  that 
an  operation  would  cure  the  poor  girl ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  might.  It  would  be 
absolutely  safe  to  operate,  and,  if  the 
patient  consents,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
see  what  can  be  done." 

For  twenty-four  hours  Mme  Bernette 
spared  no  pains  to  convince  Gertrude  that 
she  could  safely  trust  the  eminent  surgeon 
with  her  leg.  At  last  she  succeeded  in 
getting  this  much  out  of  her  : 

"  Very  well,  then,  if  you  want  me  to  have 
it  done  as  much  as  all  that,  I'll  not  say  no. 
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I  can't  see  why  you  want  it,  all  the  same. 
I  was  a  cripple  when  you  engaged  me,  so 
why  not  keep  me  like  I  am  ?  " 


III 


When  the  operation  was  over.  Professor 
Xavier  said  : 

"  Now,  Madame,  you  must  keep  the  good 
creature  perfectly  still  for  three  weeks." 

So,  for  twenty-one  days,  Mme  Ber- 
nette  scrupulously  made  her  stay  in  bed. 

This  morning,  however,  she  allowed  her 
to  get  up. 

She  felt  quite  nervous  and  excited : 
Suppose  .  .  .  only  suppose  Gertrude  was 
really  cured  !  .  .  . 

As  soon  as  she  reached  the  road,  Gertrude 
took  three  or  four  steps  very  slowly  with  a 
slight  limp — then  five  or  six  steps  a  little 
quicker,  and  already  the  limp  was  less 
noticeable. 

Mme  Bernette's  spirits  rose  rapidly. 
She  felt  she  wanted  to  shout :  "  Keep  it 
up  !  Bravo  !  Bravo  !  "for  when  Gertrude 
put  her  foot  down  for  the  thirtieth  time  she 
no  longer  limped  at  all. 
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Mme  Bernette  thought  her  experi- 
ment sufficiently  convincing  and  cried  : 

"  Hi,  Gertrude !  You'd  better  come 
back  now,  my  child." 

Perhaps  Gertrude  was  too  far  away  to 
hear,  for  on  she  went  unheeding,  and  on, 
and  on,  and  on.  She  grew  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  at  last  disappeared  completely 
on  the  horizon.  .  .  . 

Half  an  hour  later,  she  had  not  re- 
appeared. An  hour  passed  ;  two  hours, 
three,  four,  five  hours  went  by.  Mme 
Bernette  grew  anxious. 

"  Good  heavens,"  thought  she,  "  I  only 
hope  and  pray  nothing  has  happened  to  the 
poor  girl." 

She  was  about  to  go  to  the  police  station 
and  ask  them  to  send  someone  after  her, 
when  the  postman  knocked. 

He  handed  her  a  post  card,  which  read 
as  follows  : 

"  Good-bye,  Madame.  I  will  send  for 
my  box  to-morrow.  Now  I  have  the  use 
of  my  two  legs,  I  am  sure  to  find  a  better 
place.     With  my  respects,  Gertrude." 


A  GOOD  LESSON 

Last  evening  on  his  return  from  the  office, 
Boucq  opened  his  front  door,  and  exclaimed: 

"  Gracious !  What  an  awful  smell  of 
cooking  !  " 

M.  and  Mme  Boucq  get  on  very  well 
together,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that,  had 
the  same  remark  been  made  the  evening 
before,  Mme  Boucq  would  have  replied 
soothingly  : 

"  Oh  well,  never  mind  !  I'll  open  the 
window  and  let  in  some  fresh  air." 

Whether  there  was  thunder  about,  or 
whether  Mme  Boucq  had  got  out  of  bed 
the  wrong  way,  the  fact  is  that  she 
answered  crossly  : 

"  I  daresay  there  is  an  awful  smell  of 
cooking  !  What  else  do  you  expect  ?  You 
know  you  insist  upon  having  cabbage  soup, 
and  you  can't  expect  cabbage  soup  to  smell 
like  roses  !  " 

That  started  an  argument.  For  ten 
229 
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minutes  M.  and  Mme  Boucq  went  at  it 
hammer  and  tongs,  both  declaring  they 
wished  they  had  never  met.  At  last  Mme 
Boucq  flung  on  her  hat,  and  went  out, 
banging  the  door  : 

"  I'm  sick  to  death  of  you !  You're 
enough  to  drive  any  woman  mad  !  " 

Left  to  himself,  M.  Boucq's  anger  rapidly 
fizzled  out,  and,  to  while  away  the  time, 
he  began  to  read  the  paper.  The  following 
paragraph  attracted  his  attention  : 

WHAT  FOLLOWED  ON  A  QUARREL 

"  M.  Pechard,  a  gentleman  of  indepen- 
dent means,  residing  at  lo  Rue  des  Epi- 
nettes,  had  always  lived  on  excellent  terms 
with  his  wife.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
Mme  Pechard  was  attached  to  her  husband. 
We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
reason  for  the  quarrel  that  broke  out 
between  husband  and  wife  yesterday  morn- 
ing at  about  ten  o'clock.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  neighbours  heard  a 
violent  discussion  going  on  at  that  hour. 
A  few  minutes  later,  Mme  Pechard  went  out 
to  do  her  shopping.  When  she  left  her 
husband,  the  unfortunate  woman  did  not 
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know  she  would  never  see  him  ahve  again. 
Her  purchases  completed,  she  returned 
home,  where  a  terrible  sight  met  her  eyes. 
M.  Pechard  had  hanged  himself  from  a  hook 
in  the  drawing-room  ceiling." 

M.  Boucq  put  down  the  paper  and  fell 
to  thinking  deeply.  "  Why  not  ?  "  he 
murmured  presently,  "  why  not  ?  It  would 
be  rather  a  good  joke,  and  then,  well  .  .  . 
dear  old  Ernestine  ...  it  wouldn't  do  her 
any  harm  .  .  .  teach  her  a  jolly  good 
lesson." 

A  relation  of  M.  Boucq's,  a  draper,  had 
died  some  years  ago,  bequeathing  him  one 
of  his  dummy  figures.  Being  of  no  earthly 
use  to  him,  he  had  relegated  it  to  an  attic 
on  the  sixth  floor,  where  he  kept  his  old 
trunks,  his  B.A.  diploma,  and  other  such 
useless  things.     He  went  up  to  fetch  it. 

Delighted  with  the  trick  he  was  about  to 
play  on  his  wife,  he  dressed  the  dummy  in 
one  of  his  suits,  put  a  rope  round  its  neck, 
dragged  it  to  the  sitting-room  and  hung  it 
from  the  hook  in  the  ceiling. 

Shutting  the  door,  he  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  then  went  and  hid  in  the  hall 
cupboard. 
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He  had  been  in  the  darkness  of  the 
cupboard,  together  with  a  carpet-sweeper, 
two  feather  dusters,  and  some  floor-cloths, 
for  about  ten  minutes,  and  was  getting 
rather  bored,  when  he  heard  his  wife  come 
in,  and  go  towards  the  sitting-room.  She 
took  hold  of  the  door  handle  and  turned  it : 

"  Hallo !  "  she  murmured,  and  tried 
again. 

"  Bother  the  thing  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
*'  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  it  ?  " 

She  knocked.  Receiving  no  answer,  she 
bent  down  at  last,  and  looked  through  the 
key-hole.  There  she  remained  a  moment, 
and  then  rushed  headlong  out  of  the  flat. 

Sorry  at  having  so  frightened  his  wife, 
and  feeling  he  had  been  both  stupid  and 
cruel,  M.  Boucq  was  about  to  come  out  of 
his  hiding-place,  and  run  after  her.  But 
she  was  too  quick  for  him.  Almost  im- 
mediately he  heard  her  coming  back.  She 
was  not  alone  this  time.  M.  Joliette,  the 
man  who  lived  in  the  flat  opposite,  was 
with  her. 

She  asked  him  to  look  through  the  key- 
hole of  the  sitting-room  door  : 

"  Look,    darling,"    she   cried,    "  isn't   it 
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awful  ?  His  poor  legs  are  quite  stiff 
already  !  " 

M.  Joliette  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Awful  ?  No,  indeed,  dearest  !  It 
might  have  been  awful  if  you  had  loved 
him,  but  you've  told  me  hundreds  of  times 
that  you  don't.  Come,  my  pretty  one  ! 
You  don't  know  how  happy  we  shall  be 
now  that  the  blighter  is  really  out  of  the 
way 


LOLOTTE'S  DUEL 

Yves  Zephyrin  Lolotte  contributed  a 
daily  article  to  the  Morning  Bugle  under 
the  heading  "  Babblings  of  a  Parisian". 
He  signed  it  with  the  initial  of  his  first 
christian  name,  Y.  He  also  contributed  a 
daily  article  to  the  Evening  Bugle,  under 
the  heading  "Burblings  of  a  Parisian", 
and  signed  it  with  the  initial  of  his  second 
christian  name,  Z. 

When  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Bugle 
took  Yves  Zephyrin  Lolotte  on  the  staff 
of  his  paper,  he  said  : 

"  M.  Lolotte,  I'm  not  going  to  haggle 
about  payment.  I'll  give  you  90  francs  a 
month.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  I 
must  insist  upon,  and  that  is  you  must 
undertake  not  to  write  for  any  other 
paper." 

Two  months  later,  when  the  editor  of  the 
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Evening  Bugle  took  him  on  the  staff  of  his 
paper,  he  had  said  precisely  the  same 
thing. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  Yves  Zephyrin 
Lolotte  sat  down  at  his  writing-table  to 
indite  his  two  articles.  He  murmured  to 
himself :  "I  spend  half  my  time  in  a 
state  of  fear  lest  the  editor  of  the  Evening 
Bugle,  Dupanchou,  should  guess  that  I 
write  for  the  Morning  Bugle.  I  spend  the 
other  half  of  my  time  in  a  state  of  fear  lest 
the  editor  of  the  Morning  Bugle,  Chou- 
pandou,  should  guess  that  I  write  for  the 
Evening  Bugle.  It  is  insufferable  !  Isn't 
there  any  way  in  which  I  can  once  and  for 
all  prevent  either  of  the  brutes  from 
suspecting  anything  ?  " 

Suddenly  a  thought  appeared  to  strike 
him,  for  he  clapped  his  hand  to  the  seat 
of  all  true  inspiration,  his  brow. 

"  But  yes — yes  !  "  he  cried,  "  there  is  a 
way,  a  very  simple  way." 

Dipping  his  pen  in  the  ink,  he  took  a 
sheet  of  paper,  headed  it : 

BURBLINGS  OF  A  PARISIAN 
and  unhesitatingly  plunged  into  his  article 
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for  that  evening's  Evening  Bugle.  It  ran 
as  follows  : 

A  NONENTITY. 

"  No  one,  I  think,  can  accuse  me  of 
pedantry.  There  are,  however,  people  to 
whom  it  is  sometimes  expedient  to  tell  a 
few  home-truths.  I  allude  to  the  gentleman 
who  signs  himself  '  Y '. 

"  Do  you  ever  read,  by  chance,  in  a 
certain  rambling  rag  of  a  morning  paper  the 
drivel  inscribed  therein  by  the  said  gentle- 
man ?  Is  it  possible,  I  ask  you,  to  imagine 
anything  more  fatuous,  more  .  .  .  etc.,  etc." 

At  the  send  he  signed  himself  "Z". 
Then  without  the  least  hesitation,  at  the 
head  of  another  sheet  he  wrote  : 

BABBLINGS   OF  A   PARISIAN 

and  forthwith  became  immersed  in  the 
article  for  the  next  day's  Morning  Bugle, 
an  article  which  he  would  sign  "  Y  ". 

A  WRETCHED  CUR. 
"  When  one  says  *  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
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many',  it  is  needless  to  explain  that  one 
means  William  II.  When  one  says  '  the 
exponent  of  La  Dame  aux  Camellias  '  it  is 
superfluous  to  add  that  we  refer  to  our 
glorious  Sara.  And  when  one  says  '  a 
wretched  cur  '  we  know  that  we  are  speak- 
ing of  a  certain  writer  who  signs  himself 
'Z\ 

"  What  an  uninteresting  creature  he  is ! 
What  a  wretched  scribbler,  without  dignity, 
and  without  grammar.  One  is  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  his  insipid  lucubrations  ever 
found  their  way  into  the  pages  of  a  certain 
evening  paper. 

"  What  a  contemptible  individual  he  is  ! 
He  .  .  .  etc.,  etc." 


II 


One  fine  day  a  few  months  ago,  Thomas 
Yvonnet — who  had  been  studying  medicine 
for  the  last  fifteen  years — happened  upon 
"  Babblings  of  a  Parisian  "  in  the  Morning 
Bugle.  The  signature  "  Y  "  struck  him, 
and  he  fell  into  a  brown  study. 

"  Y,"   said  he  to  himself,  "  Y.  !     It  is 
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pretty  evident  that  the  author's  name  be- 
gins with  a  Y.  Now  the  number  of 
famiUes  whose  names  begin  with  the 
twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet  is 
comparatively  small.  This  is  a  curious 
coincidence,  I  must  say  ...  a  curious 
coincidence  !  " 

And  ever  after,  when  anyone  asked  him 
what  his  profession  was,  he  replied  : 

"  I  write  for  a  morning  paper.  ..." 

Before  long,  he  added  : 

"  Yes,  I  write  for  the  Morning  Bugle. 
I  sign  my  articles  'Y',  one  of  my  initials, 
you  see  .  .  .  not  much  of  a  disguise, 
is  it  ?  " 

At  a  quarter-past  nine,  the  evening  before 
last,  Yvonnet  was  sound  asleep  with  his 
head  on  the  shoulder  of  Nichette.  His 
two  greatest  friends,  Dupont  and  Levy, 
rang  his  bell. 

Each  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the 
Evening  Bugle. 

"  Read    that,    mon    vieux,"    they    said. 

His  eyes  heavy  with  sleep,  Yvonnet 
obediently  read  the  article,  entitled  "  A 
NONENTITY.  No  one,  I  think,  can  accuse 
me  of  pedantry,  but  there  are  people  to 
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whom  it  is  sometimes  expedient  to  tell  a 
few  home-truths.  I  allude  to  the  gentle- 
man who  signs  himself  '  Y.'  etc.,  etc." 

Then  he  remarked  : 

"  What's  that  got  to  do  with  me  ? 
Good  night  !     I'm  asleep  !  " 

Dupont  and  Levy  were  amazed. 

"  What  d'you  say  ?  "  they  cried. 
"  What's  that  got  to  do  with  you  ?  Have 
you  then  understood  nothing  of  what  you 
have  read  ?  Come  !  You  can't  possibly 
allow  anyone  to  say  that  sort  of  thing 
about  you  !  " 

The  personal  nature  of  the  attack  had 
not  struck  Yvonnet.  Then  he  remembered 
that  it  was  indeed  to  him  and  to  no  other 
that  allusion  was  made  in  Z.'s  article. 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  he  conceded. 
*'  One  can  hardly  consider  these  lines  as  the 
flattery  of  blind  adoration.  But  it  would 
hardly  do  to  take  offence  every  time  a 
colleague  referred  to  you  in  terms  that 
were  not  exactly  eulogistic." 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  pleaded 
extenuating  circumstances  in  favour  of 
the  person  who  had  insulted  him.  He 
affirmed  that  he,  personally,  had  always 
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looked  upon  the  rights  of  the  critic  as 
sacred.  He  might  just  as  well  have 
dispensed  with  his  eloquence  as  far  as 
Dupont  and  Levy  were  concerned.  Be- 
fore they  left,  indignant  over  the  attitude 
he  had  taken,  they  said  : 

"No,  indeed !  We  care  too  much  for 
you  to  allow  you  to  sit  down,  in  such 
cowardly  fashion,  under  abuse  like  this. 
If,  after  being  insulted  by  this  pot-boiler 
you  fail  to  challenge  him  to  a  duel,  you 
will  be  looked  upon  as  a  contemptible 
cov'ard.  To-morrow  we  will  make  it  our 
business  to  find  out  the  real  name  of  the 
cad  who  hides  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Z.  And,  whether  you  like  it  or  not, 
we  shall  demand  an  apology  in  your 
name." 

One  evening  several  months  ago.  Prosper 
Zurback — who  for  the  last  eighteen  years 
had  been  studying  law — happened  upon 
"  Burblings  of  a  Parisian  "  in  the  Evening 
Bugle.  The  signature  struck  him,  and  he 
fell  into  a  brown  study :  "  Z.!  Odd ! 
It  is  pretty  evident  that  the  author's 
name  begins  with  the  same  letter  as 
mine,  Z." 

Q 
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After  that,  when  people  asked  him  what 
he  did,  he  always  replied  : 

"  I  write  for  the  papers,  for  a  well-known 
evening  paper  .  .  .  the  Evening  Bugle. 
My  signature  is  simple  enough  :  just  one 
of  my  initials." 

After  a  night  spent  in  moving  from  one 
of  the  little  Montmartre  cabarets  to  another 
with  Zozo,  an  old  sweetheart  whom  he  had 
picked  up  again  forty-eight  hours  before, 
Zurback  was  on  the  point  of  seeking  his 
couch  at  ten  o'clock  yesterday  morning, 
when  his  two  greatest  friends,  Weill  and 
Durand,  appeared  on  the  scene.  They 
brought  with  them  the  current  edition  of 
the  Morning  Bugle. 

"  Just  have  a  look  at  that,  mon  vieux." 

With  a  mournful  eye,  Zurback  skimmed 
through  the  article  entitled  "A  Wretched 
Cur  ".  Then  he  growled  :  "  What's  that 
got  to  do  with  me  ?  I  ask  you,  is  it  clever 
to  wake  up  an  old  pal  at  this  advanced 
hour  of  the  night,  just  to  push  this  into 
his  face  ?  " 

Weill  and  Durand  were  overcome  with 
astonishment. 

"  Look    here,    mon    ami,"     they    said. 
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"  You  may  be  feeling  a  bit  heavy,  but 
don't  you  realise  what  he  says  about  you, 
your  brother-] ournalist  '  Y.'  ?  " 

Zurback  was  at  first  flabbergasted  to 
hear  that  he  had  a  "  brother- journalist." 
Presently  his  mind  grew  clearer  :  "  Yes 
.  .  .  quite  ...  I  agree.  .  .  .  My  brother- 
journalist  '  Y.'  must  have  been  in  a 
very  bad  temper  when  he  wrote  this.  But 
of  course  that  may  happen  to  anybody. 
Perhaps  he  was  in  great  trouble,  poor 
devil :  he  may  have  imagined  that  every- 
thing and  everybody  was  against  him.  .  .  . 
My  name  happened  to  occur  to  him  .  .  . 
and  there  you  are  !  " 

Weill  and  Durand  did  not  hide  what 
they  felt  from  Zurback. 

"  What  !  A  man  heaps  insult  on  you, 
and  the  only  remark  you  have  to  make  is 
'  Voild ! '  Ah,  mon  vieux,  this  matter 
does  not  end  here,  that  we  can  guarantee. 
We  care  too  much  for  you  to  allow  you  to 
behave  like  a  sweep  !  " 

For  twenty  minutes  Zurback  with  moving 
eloquence  reminded  them  that  at  every 
period  of  his  career  he  had  been  adamant 
on  the  subject  of  duelling.     "  I  don't  know 
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who  the  brute  is  who  hides  his  identity 
under  this  pseudonym  of  'Y.'  "  exclaimed 
Weill  and  Durand  with  one  voice,  "  but 
I  promise  you  that  I'll  find  out,  and  no 
later  than  this  very  afternoon,  and,  whether 
he  will  or  whether  he  will  not,  he  shall 
give  you  the  satisfaction  to  which  you  are 
entitled." 

III. 

Yves  Zephyrin  Lolotte,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  *'  Z.",  had  heaped  abuse 
upon  "  Y."  in  the  Evening  Bugle  of 
the  day  before  yesterday  to  prevent  the 
editor  from  suspecting  that  "  Y."  and 
himself  were  one  and  the  same  writer. 
Yves  Zephyrin  Lolotte,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  "Y.",  had  basely  insulted  "Z." 
in  yesterday's  Morning  Bugle  to  prevent 
the  editor  from  ever  having  the  ghost  of 
a  suspicion  that  "  Z."  and  himself  were 
one  and  the  same  writer.  Yves  Zephyrin 
Lolotte  was  soon  to  learn  that  he  had 
made  one,  or  more  exactly  two  big 
blunders. 

For  this  morning  he  found  beneath  his 
door  two  express  letters. 
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One  had  been  written  by  Choupandou. 

The  other  had  been  written  by  Dupan- 
chou. 

Each  of  them  asked  him  to  "  call  im- 
mediately at  the  office." 

First    he   went    to    see    Choupandou. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  editor  of  the 
Morning  Bugle,  "  you  have,  of  course, 
read  'Z.'s'  article  in  last  night's  Evening 
Bugle.  I  only  wish  to  warn  you  that,  if 
you  have  not  challenged  him  to  fight 
before  this  evening,  I  shall  deprive  myself 
of  your  assistance." 

Then  he  went  to  see  Dupanchou.  Ex- 
cept that  the  latter  addressed  him  as  "  old 
man  "  instead  of  "  my  dear  boy ",  the 
editor  of  the  Evening  Bugle  said  exactly 
the  same  thing.  He  gave  him  until  that 
evening  to   cross  swords  with   "  Y." 

In  a  state  of  misery  Yves  Zephyrin 
Lolotte  wandered  up  and  down  the  boule- 
vards  the   whole   of   that   afternoon. 

"Fight!  Fight!"  he  groaned.  "I'd 
be  only  too  glad  to  fight  and  avoid  being 
kicked  out  by  Choupandou  and  Dupanchou. 
But  how  can  I  fight  ?  With  whom  am  I 
to  fight  ?     To  make  up  a  fight  you  need 
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two  ...  I  cannot  fight  with  myself  !  it 
would  cease  to  be  a  duel.  It  would  be 
suicide  !  " 

By  five  o'clock  Lolotte  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  to  Dupanchou  and  Choupandou, 
and,  at  no  matter  what  cost,  make  a  clear 
breast  of  the  whole  affair. 

At  ten  minutes  past  five,  feeling  ex- 
ceedingly foolish,  he  entered  Choupandou's 
office.  The  editor  of  the  Morning  BugU 
shook  hands  with  him  effusively. 

"  Bravo,  Lolotte !  I  am  delighted 
with  you  !  Not  only  do  I  keep  you  on 
the  staff  of  the  Morning  Bugle,  but  I 
raise  your  salary.  Henceforth  you  will 
receive  a  rise  of  five  francs  a  month." 

Speechless  with  astonishment,  Lolotte 
took  his  departure,  muttering  over  and 
over  to  himself  : 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Choupandou  ? 
He  must  have  gone  suddenly  mad  early 
this  afternoon,  poor  devil !  " 

Then  he  went  to  call  on  Dupanchou. 

A  few  moments  later  he  was  nervously 
opening  the  door  of  the  editor's  office. 
As  soon  as  Dupanchou  caught  sight  of  him, 
he  rushed  to  meet  him. 
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"  My  congratulations,  Lolotte  !  Hearty 
congratulations  !  Your  conduct  is  an 
honour  to  the  French  press.  You  have 
been  asking  for  an  increase  of  salary  for 
some  time  past.  I  am  pleased  to  inform 
you  that  you  shall  have  it.  Henceforth 
the  cashier  will  give  you  an  additional 
three  francs  every  month." 

More  and  more  bewildered,  Lolotte  took 
his  departure.  Muttering  to  himself  :  "Is 
it  that  Dupanchou,  like  Choupandou,  has 
suddenly  taken  leave  of  his  senses,  or  is 
it  that  you  yourself,  mon  pauvre  vieux, 
have  got  a  tile  loose  ?  "  He  set  off  for  home. 

On  the  way  he  bought,  as  was  his  daily 
custom,  a  copy  of  the  Evening  Bugle, 
to  read  his  article. 

There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  about 
it  !  Yves  Zephyrin  Lolotte  had  suddenly 
been  stricken  with  mental  derangement. 
He  really  believed  he  was  reading  the 
following  paragraph  : 

"  After  a  wordy  controversy  between 
two  of  our  journalists,  '  Y.'  of  the  Morn- 
ing Bugle  and  *  Z.'  of  the  Evening 
Bugle,    a    duel    was    thought    inevitable. 
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"The  combatants  met  this  morning  at 
Villebon. 

"Two  shots  were  exchanged  and  neither 
wounded. 


PARIS,  October  17th. 

For  M.  '  Y.' 

ForM.  'Z.' 

Dupont. 

Weill. 
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